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The Mining Congress Journal 
has served the mining industry 
for 22 years, during which time 
it has emphasized the impor- 
tance of minerals to our Na- 
tional prosperity—urged ra- 
tional conservation of minerals 
—promoted safety—and led in 
the movement looking to im- 
proved mining methods, prac- 
tice and equipment. 


each year has seen it more 
solidly entrenched, rendering 
greater service and remaining 
as an open door to coopera- 
tive efforts... 
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Handle It 


The LINK-! 


for Positive Transmission 
of Power... 


Silverstreak Silent Chain 
Drives — 

For high speed power trans- 
mission Link-Belt Silverstreak 
silent chain drive is unequaled. 
It is low in first cost and re- 
quires no special attention—no 
upkeep expense. Send for Data 
Book 125 and Stock List 1725. 


Silverlink Roller Chain 

ives— 
For moderately high speed, 
light or heavy duty power trans- 
mission service—represents the 
ultimate in chains of this type 
Send for Data Book and Stock 
List 1457. 


Variable Speed Transmis- 
sions— 

The Link-Belt P. I. V. (Positive 
Infinitely Variable) Gear is a 
positive, compact, chain-driven, 
all metal, self-lubricating, vari- 
able speed transmission. Avail- 
able for horizontal and vertical 
mounting of the basic unit; also 
motorized, and with gear re- 
duction sets. Send for 

No. 1574. 


The V. R. D. (Variable Roller 
Drive) for fractional H.P. serv- 
ice. Book No. 1374. 


Speed Reducers— 


Link-Belt herringbone pect 
type speed reducer is a fully 
enclosed self-contained unit 
with ‘een to withstand heavy 
shock | Built in a variety 
of sizes, in single, double and 
triple reductions, and in a large 
range of ratios and horsepowers. 
Send for Book No. 1519. 


Link-Belt worm gear reducers 
are made in a wide range of 
ratios and capacities, single and 
double reduction, horizontal 
and vertical types. Send for 
Book No. 1524. 

Link- = eens helical 
gear educer provides 
unusua compucines 
and economy in first cost, wi 


high efficiency and durability. 
Send for Book No. 1515. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


The Leading Manufacturer ee 
of Equipment for Handling Materials and Transmitting Power 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA INDIANAPOLIS 

TLANT SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 

DENVER EATTLE PITTSBURGH WILKES-BARRE 

s ST. LOUIS HUNTINGTON, W. VA. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Offices in Principal Cities 5504-E 
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DRILL STEEL 
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in the famous Argonaut Mine 


HE operators of the famous Argonaut Mine at 
Jackson, California, have had a lot of experience 
with drill steels during the long history of this mine. 
We could ask for no better testimonial of the quality 
of Bethlehem Superior Drill Steel than the fact that 
they use it exclusively. 
Bethlehem Superior Drill Steel is steadily winning 
broader acceptance on sheer merit throughout the min- 
ing and quarrying industries of the country. In the gold 


mines on the Mother Lode in California, the Michigan 
copper mines, the granite quarries of Vermont, this steel 
will be found in progressive properties where materials 
are constantly being weighed for value. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 
District Offices: Albany, Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Hartford, Honolulu, Houston, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore., Salt Lake City, San Antonio, San Francisco, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Seattle, Syracuse, Washington, Wilkes-Barre, York. 
Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation, New York. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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The JOY Manufacturing Company 
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Operating in @ 40 inch seam, this 
: Joy Junior is loading 10.4 tons per | 
man shift, sncluding foremen and 
all outside employee®. Joy chain 
conveyor® and JOY M&C Belt Co™ 
weyors keeP the coal moving from the 
loader: Now Joy ofters continuols | 
pransportation from face to tipple- | 
Consult Joy engineer® for low cost | 
moder™ coal loading and conveyind: | 
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Starting its second half-century, 
Westinghouse acknowledges thanks to 


the men who have developed today’s mar- 


velous prodiiction machinery. Through 
} of their initiative and inventive 


lus enjoy living standards. 


sreamed of fifty years ag The grow 
ae ing Jeed, the growth 
of American In- 
dustry ... is due 

in no small way 

to the facilities 

: provided by these 

of Machines. ‘And Westinghouse 

is preud of its place at the side of so 
many }eading machinery manufacturers 
. + of ena role it\has played in providing 
electrical drives, motors, control 


and related equipment, to power these 


modern machinés.._Today, in its engi- 


neering and research laboratories, West- 
inghouse is preparing for the future. » » 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 


Co., East Pittsburghj?a. J 90046 
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“DE-ION” ARC QUENCHING ~~ 
PERMITS COMPACT DESIGN WITHOUT 


The exclusive ‘‘De-ion’’ Arc Quencher on all 
new Westinghouse Linestarters permits com- 
pact design, with mechanisms and enclo- 
sures to fit the most rigid space requirements. 
Ease of installation is remarkable, and acces- 
sibility of every part from the front simpli- 
fies maintenance and inspection. You get 
all these and many other advantages in 
Westinghouse Linestarters alone, and the 
new line is complete, with a size and type 
for every requirement. J 20041 
For complete details call your nearest: 


WESTINGHOUSE OFFICE WESTINGHOUSE JOBBER 
WESTINGHOUSE INDUSTRIAL AGENT 


= = 


SACRIFICING OTHER DESIRABLE FEATURES 


ing: 


quencher confines, 


and extinguishes 
stantly — oP 
venting 
purning he 
or are barriers. 


SUPER-SAFETY! 


No flash or flame—the arc is snuffed out in- 
stantly by the “‘De-ion”” Arc Quencher. This 
means elimination of flashover, assuring safety 
for operators. 


LONG LIFE! 


Instantaneous ‘‘De-ion’’ arc quenching 
means no pitted contacts—practically un- 
limited contact life. Simple mechanism 
with fewer parts. 


RELIABILITY! 


The “‘De-ion” arc quencher confines, divides 
and extinguishes the arc without the usual 
flash and flame— insuring freedom from flash- 
overs, high overload capacity and dependable, 
trouble-free operation. 


“DE-ION” LINESTARTER 


Thee THE WAY 
arcs in- 

viously Pre 

concentration of 

eat on contacts 
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Good and Bad Business 


PROFITABLE business is based on a continuous transfer of goods from one to another. 

Each transfer being of goods carrying some improvement created by labor, at an 
increased price, to cover a profit for labor, management and capital. 

Such business continually expands as raw material is fabricated, transported and 
distributed. The purpose of government is to protect these activities against the lawless. 

Unprofitable business results where each service must be sold for less than cost 
leading to reduced wages, underpaid management and profitless capital. 

Such enterprises go down to despair more rapidly than profitable enterprises march 
upward to prosperity. 

Profits lead upward upon an inclined plane, rising as fast as competitive effort 
will permit, while losses lead directly downward with no impeding influence. Un- 
profitable efforts, whether individual or collective, lead unerringly to disaster. 


Collective disaster means more taxes and greater burdens upon individual effort. 
When these burdens become too great, individual effort, which cannot bear the greater 


burden, ceases. One by one payrolls are terminated and in equal ratio doles become 
necessary. 


Full employment is impossible without full production. Full production is impossible 


without full consumption. Full consumption is impossible except by a full use of all 
of a country’s money. 


Full use by the people of all the country’s money medium is impossible where 
the country’s government has absorbed 60 per cent of its money. 

Today more than 60 per cent of the nation’s money is tied up in Government 
bonds and this percentage is rapidly increasing—not only is this money out of use in the 
world of business but it is earning interest at the rate of nearly nine hundred million 


dollars annually to be paid from the profits of business derived from the use of but 
40 per cent of the nation’s money. 


But the nation’s business must go on—our people must be fed, clothed and housed. 
To accomplish this task with an inadequate currency, resort must be had to credit 
expansion or to inflation. To make 40 per cent of our money do the work of the whole 
requires an inflation of 150 per cent, and the more money borrowed and wasted by the 
Government the greater the percentage of required inflation. 


It may be said that this borrowed money does not go out of circulation but it does 
go largely into non-production enterprises which neither feed nor clothe our people. 


It is the baker who uses the grain of the farmer to make bread for the table of 
the consumer. 


It is the butcher who converts the stock of the farmer into meat for the table of 
the consumer. 


It is the manufacturer who turns the wool and the cotton of the farmer into 
clothing for the consumer. 


It is the transportation company which delivers to the processer these various 
products and again transports them to the markets. 


It is the merchant who standardizes and stores these various products for the 
convenience of his customers. 


And back of all these is the mining industry which provides the basic material, 
the machines and the power, and to a great extent, the speculative daring which 
makes for progress. 

These are the agencies which make for prosperity and without these and similar 
agencies there can be no prosperity. Money distributed through other channels is more 
than likely to be damaging and wasteful; more than likely to require inflation creating 
taxation and bankruptcy. 


The American people will pull out of this emergency. They will do business with 
or without-money. Where money is not available American business will survive on 


credit. Bad business will fail; good business will succeed with or without the money 
which should be available for business by business men instead of by Government. 
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What Constitutes Unemployment 

THE PROPOSAL to inaugurate a truly accurate cen- 
sus of the unemployed meets general approval. So far 
most of the figures submitted have been largely guess- 
work, and there is no accurate record of just how many 
people are unemployed. It has been variously estimated 
as between five million and fifteen million. Certainly 
the number, whatever it may be, is too large. In attack- 
ing any problem one of the fundamentals of its solution 
is to obtain the facts. If the Federal Government is to 
continue feeding all of those who say they are hungry 
and unable to provide for their own livelihood, then some 
competent agency should make an investigation to deter- 
mine who is entitled to such aid. 

It is unthinkable that a country of our resources shall 
for any length of time maintain millions of its citizens 
in idleness because of lack of opportunity. It is easily 
understandable that we may have many citizens who, 
learning that they can eat without labor, will be loath 
to seek employment. The rebuilding of this country, 
after its long period of inactivity, will make employment 
for millions of men and women; the inventive genius of 
our people will undoubtedly develop many fields for 
pioneering and increase in employment. 

By all means let us have a census of unemployment 
and a complete examination of its causes. 


At the Crossroads 

FOR MANY YEARS we have heard a great deal about 
the rise of socialism, communism, and the stealthy tread 
of dissatisfaction among our people. It has not all been 
an alarmist clatter. Witness the growth of the Townsend 
Plan, the Huey Long ‘‘Share the Wealth’’ idea, and 
similar proposals. The Townsend conference recently 
held at Cleveland was remarkable in many ways. More 
delegates attended than anyone believed possible. It is 
obvious that these people believe the $200-a-month pen- 
sion proposed is an attainable thing. The Congressional 
investigation into the plan with its resultant exposures 
of its impossibility apparently did not register. Some 
of them actually believe that the plan is divinely in- 
spired and are prepared to go to any length to promote it. 

Our present situation, with our mounting load of debt 
is worthy of serious consideration, but it might be worse. 
Let us not forget the following proposals, which are 
being actively promoted : 


Dr. Townsend’s plan for a $200 a month pension for 


all those over 60, and the large number of honest, if 
misguided persons who believe in it. 


1 Journal for the entire mining industry published by The American Mining Congress 


Father Coughlin’s proposal for credit and inflation 
which have annexed a large following and promise 
to give all conservatives of whatever political faith 
the ‘‘jitters.’’ 

The ever-increasing group who are avowedly working 
tooth and nail to bring about Government ownership 
of all natural resources. Public ownership of rail- 
roads and utilities, and complete domination of 
business by polities. 

The program of the American Federation of Labor 
with its demand for a 30-hour week, and a Consti- 
tutional amendment that will permit Congress to 
prescribe social legislation without interference 
from the courts. 


All of these things must be considered, and at the 
present time when we are involved in a ‘‘ Presidential 
Year’’ and much thunder will be heard from every 
quarter, it will be weil for us all to scrutinize carefully 
the records, the view and the principles of all candidates 
for office. 


“There Ought to Be a Law” 


THE TIME-HONORED ‘‘ignorance of the law is no 
defense’’ apparently must be discarded, for it is in- 
creasingly impossible for any human being to have 
knowledge of the multitude of laws that surround us. 
The 74th Congress passed 1,722 bills. Of these 985 were 
public laws and resolutions. The theory that the remedy 
for all ailments is ‘‘there ought to be a law. . .’’ has 
been taken quite literally. 

The courts are crowded with suits to determine cor- 
porate and individual status under many of our laws, 
some of which are so ambiguous that lawyers themselves 
are unable to determine their application. Much of the 
legislation passed by the 74th Congress will be tried 
out in the courts. It is anticipated that the Revenue 
law will offer much controversy ; certainly the National 
Labor Relations Act is being contested in many state 
courts; the chain store legislation is subject to various 
interpretations and some of the major laws recently 
enacted have already been declared unconstitutional. 

What is the cause of all this law-making? It has been 
demonstrated over the period of our national life that a 
multiplicity of laws fails to secure the result. Let us 
hope that the time is near at hand when the orgy of laws 
will be over, and that we will return to the simple premise 
of our forefathers that the nation least governed is the 
best governed. 
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CURRENT LEGAL PROBLEMS 


of the Mineral Industries 


By SHELDON C. TANNER* 


activity of some sort. As applied to 

a particular industry it may be ex- 
autanl from a functional point of view, 
consistent with the objects sought to be 
attained. When we direct our attention 
to the development of the mineral indus- 
tries, certain problems stand out as pre- 
eminent. Many of these industries are 
hazardous and must be carried on at the 
risk of personal injury and property loss 
to others. What safeguards are neces- 
sary for the protection of the public? 
Those who engage in the exploitation of 
natural resources do so under competi- 
tive conditions. What legal principles 
are best adapted to facilitate contract- 
ual relations within the industry? The 
state has an interest in the safety of 
those employed in dangerous occupations. 
What regulations are necessary to pro- 
tect such persons from accidental in- 
jury? Finally, the mining industry, par- 
ticularly, has been constantly embroiled 
in labor disputes. What measures are 
best calculated to promote industrial 
peace? These problems are more or less 
common to all of the states, although 
they have not met with the same solu- 
tion. The following discussion will be 
based largely on the legislative and ju- 
dicial trend in Pennsylvania, with such 
explanation of the cases as is necessary 
for a prover understanding of the prin- 
ciples involved. 


| ce is merely a reflection of human 


Duty TO PROTECT THE PUBLIC 


There is a general legal maxim that 
every man has the right to the natural, 
proper and profitable use of his own 
land, and if, in the course of such use, 
unavoidable loss is brought upon his 
neighbor without negligence, it is 
damnum absque injuria—damage with- 
out legal injury. It is applied to the 
mineral industries within narrow limits, 
and to some extent involves a conflict 


* Professor of Economics, The Pennsylvania 
State College, Vice President, American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Business Law; Author, “Prin- 
ciples of Business Law in Pennsylvania,”’ Geo. T. 
Bisel Co., Phila., 1934; “Jndustrial Accidents 
Within the Meaning of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act,” TEMPLE LAW QUARTERLY,, June, 1935, 
abstracted, CURRENT LecAL THOUGHT, August, 
1935; “Developments in Newspaper Libel Laws,” 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, September, 1935; “/nter- 
vening Limitations in the Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Act,” UNIversiIry oF PirtssurRGH LAW 
Revipw, May, 1936. See WHOo’s WHO IN AMERI- 
CAN EDUCATION, 1935-36. 


between agricultural interests and the 
commercial utilization of natural re- 
sources. In a famous English case, 
Rylands vy. Fletcher; the defendants, 
who were mill owners, had constructed 
a large reservoir for the collection of 
water. The reservoir was built on a 
site where there was an abandoned shaft 
of a disused coal mine. The shaft had 
become filled with dirt and debris, and 
due to the negligence of the contractor, 
was not properly reinforced. When the 
water collected in the reservoir, the 
barriers gave way, the shaft was flooded, 
and the water flowed into the tunnels 
of an adjoining mine owned by the 
plaintiff. The House of Lords decided 
that the person who brings upon his 
land anything likely to do mischief, must 
keep it in at his peril, and if he does 
not do so, is answerable for all the 
damage which is the natural consequence 
of its escape. The principle generally 
deduced from that decision is stated to 
be: “An owner of land is not liable for 
the ordinary course of the enjoyment of 
the land, as where an accumulation of 
water passes off onto the lands of an- 
other; but he is liable for a non-natural 
use, as by introducing water either 
above or below the ground which might 
escape and pass off onto the lands of 
another.” 

The doctrine in Rylands v. Fletcher 
has been accepted or rejected in almost 
every American jurisdiction where coal 
mining is carried on. It has had a 
curious history in Pennsylvania. In 
Sanderson v. Pennsylvania Coal Com- 
pany, plaintiff owned a tract of land 
within the limits of the City of Scran- 
ton, upon which he built a handsome 
residence and made other improvements. 
A clear mountain stream supplied the 
home with water for culinary and bath- 
ing purposes, as well as a fish pond. 

Sometime after the completion of these 
improvements, the defendant opened a 
coal mine about three miles up the 
stream. In opening the mine a drift was 
made out of which the water flowed, and 
following the law of gravity, it found its 
way into the stream. It was later found 
necessary to pump water out of the mine. 
As a result, the fish in the pond died, the 
pipes in the house corroded, the water be- 
came unfit for domestic purposes, and the 
property had to be abandoned. The trial 
court absolved the coal company from lia- 
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bility. There were two appeals to the 
Supreme Court. In the first, the lower 
court was reversed, but in the second, the 
personnel of the court had changed, the 
former decision was overruled, and the 
original decision of the lower court was 
reinstated on the following grounds: 


“The plaintiff’s grievance, is for a 
mere personal inconvenience, and we 
are of opinion that mere private per- 
sonal inconvenience, arising in this way 
and under such circumstances, must 
yield to the necessities of a great public 
industry, which although in the hands 
of a private corporation, subserves a 
great public interest. To encourage 
the development of the great natural 
resources of a country, trifling incon- 
veniences to particular persons must 
sometimes give way to the necessities 
of a great community.’” 


It is idle to say that the plaintiff suf- 
fered a trifling inconvenience, other than 
from a public point of view. As a gen- 
eral proposition, the power of ownership 
is absolute, except that the owner “must 
not disregard his obligations to the pub- 
lic,” and “must not disregard his neigh- 
bor’s rights.’”* For this reason, the fore- 
going decision is clearly an exception to 
the general rule, and has been so de- 
clared.’ In the first place, it is only 
natural drainage that the owner of a 
lower field is under the servitude of re- 
ceiving. A coal company has no right 
to collect water, and by means of an arti- 
ficial channel, conduct it upon the land of 
another;° or to raise it to the surface by 
artificial means and discharge it into a 
stream of pure water which, by reason of 
its higher elevation, does not form the 
natural drainage of the, mine.’ In the 
second place, the privilege of contaminat- 
ing a stream, to the injury of a private 
individual, extends only to the mining in- 
dustry. As between other riparian own- 
ers, the lower user is entitled to the 
stream in a reasonably pure state, sub- 
ject to a reasonable use by upper pro- 
prietors. The latter may use the water 
for household purposes, or for watering 
stock, and also for manufacturing pur- 
poses to an extent that is not unreason- 
able,* but may not contaminate it to the 
prejudice of a lower proprietor, as, for 
example, by the discharge of sewage.’ In 


IL. R. 3 H. L. 330. 

786 Pa. 401 (1878). 

? Pennsylvania Coal Co. v. Sanderson, 113 Pa. 
126 (1886). 

*Habue v. Wheeler, 157 Pa. 325 (1893). 

5 Commonwealth v. Emmers, 33 Pa. Superior Ct. 
151 (1907). 

*Lehigh Navigation Coal Co. v. Pittston Coal 
Co., 289 Pa. 492 (1927). 

™McCune v. Pittsburgh & Baltimore Coal Co., 
238 Pa. 83 (1913). 

* Brown v. Kistler, 190 Pa. 499 (1899). 


*Klenzing v. Allday, 63 Pa. Superior Ct. 304 
(1916). 
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the third place, the right of the mining 
industry to pollute a stream disappears 
altogether when the public is injuriously 
affected. To this extent a permissive 
nuisance which offends a single individ- 
ual will be enjoined where the public is 
annoyed and complaining. In Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company vy. Sagamore 
Coal Company,” the Commonwealth and 
others brought suit to enjoin a coal com- 
pany from discharging acid mine water 
into a stream, 22 miles long, with a 
draining area of about 130 square miles. 
A water company had constructed a dam 
below the mine with a capacity of 251,- 
000,000 gallons of water, and a reservoir 
capable of holding 6,500,000 gallons, 
serving 75,000 individual consumers. It 
was held that a landowner on a water- 
course, whose rights are only those of a 
riparian nrg could not have such 
rights enlarged to one of property in the 
use of the water by the discovery or de- 
velopment of coal on his lands, and that 
it was a nuisance to pollute a stream 
from which the public gets its supply of 
water. 


Whatever immunity is allowed for the 
discharge of mine water into a stream 
does not apply to the escape of gas onto 
the lands of another. In Venzel v. Val- 
ley Camp Coal Company,” there was an 
explosion of gas in the mine of the de- 
fendant, and it was alleged that the gases 
escaped into an adjoining mine and there 
caused the death of the plaintiff. The 
defendant had erected heavy doors to pre- 
vent its escape and could not be charged 
with negligence or liability, but the dic- 
tum in the case is important because of 
the clear trend of judicial opinion, and 
the somewhat belated vindication of the 
doctrine in Rylands y. Fletcher. After 
discussing that case it was said: 


“Where dangerous gases accumulate 
on a property from its lawful use in 
mining coal, and where it is reasonably 
foreseeable that such gas may escape 
and injure persons on adjoining prop- 
erty, there is an affirmative duty on 
the owner to prevent, if possible, the 
escape of such gases to his neighbor’s 
property. We have so held with re- 
gard to water coming from mines 
which drains into streams used as pub- 
lic drinking supplies. To that extent, 
the case of Pennsylvania Coal Co. v. 
Sanderson, 113 Pa. 126, and all other 
Sanderson Cases treating the subject, 
have been overruled. It is the owner‘s 
duty to use such care as a reasonably 
prudent man would use under the cir- 
cumstances to safeguard not only his 
employes but other persons within the 
zone of known or apprehensible dan- 
ger on adjoining properties from injury 
by reason of the escape or negligent 
ignition of such gas.” 


A somewhat different problem is pre- 
sented when the owner of a mineral 
estate undermines the surface to the prej- 
udice of the public. The right of sever- 
ance of a freehold estate into one or more 
estates of freehold within the same 
boundaries was recognized more than a 
century ago. Such ownership may be di- 
vided by lines perpendicular as well as 
by lines parallel with the surface, and 
consequently the mineral under the sur- 
face may constitute a separate estate 
from the surface land. Unless the par- 
ties provide otherwise, the owner of the 
surface is entitled to a reasonable sup- 


port for his land, and the owner of the 
minerals may extract only so much as he 
can get without injury to: the superin- 
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cumbent soil. The right to let down the 
surface, however, may, by express con- 
tract, be vested in the owner of the min- 
eral estate.” In Pennsylvania Coal Com- 
pany Vv. Mahon,” the plaintiff purchased 
the surface of a tract of land, upon 
which he built a home, and in express 
terms assumed the risk of damage to the 
property that might arise from mining 
out the coal. Thereafter the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature passed the Kohler Act," 
prohibiting the undermining of anthra- 
cite coal as to cause a cave-in, collapse, 
or subsidence of any private dwelling, 
factory, public street, road, bridge, or 
right-of-way used in the service of the 
public. Plaintiff sought the protection of 
the act, but it was declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Mr. Justice Holmes, who 
wrote the majority opinion, observed: 
“the question at bottom is upon whom 
the loss of the changes desired should 
fall. So far as private persons or com- 
munities have seen fit to take the risk 
of acquiring only surface rights, we can- 
not see that the fact that their risk has 
become a danger warrants the giving to 
them greater rights than they bought.” 
Pennsylvania statutes, passed before and 
after the Kohler Act, require adequate 
and permanent support sufficient to up- 
hold the stability of the surface of streets 
and thoroughfares in boroughs and mu- 
nicipalities.* 


CONTRACT RELATIONS 


The disputes that arise in connection 
with the mineral industries are far too 
numerous to cite, other than the difficul- 
ties frequently encountered by the courts 
in the settlement of controversies pecul- 
iar to the acquisition and development of 
natural resources. These cases involve 
interests in land, the interpretation and 
duration of leases, notice of rescission, 
adverse possession, and abandonment. 
few comments are necessary for a proper 
understanding of the decisions, and of 
the pitfalls to be avoided in undertak- 
ings of this sort. 

In Stockdale v. Sellers,* the plaintiff 
alleged that he entered into an oral 
agreement with the defendant for the 
purchase of a one-twentieth interest in a 
certain oil well, which later produced 
gas in large quantities, and that he sent 
a check in payment which the defendant 
kept for about three months and then 
returned. By way of explanation it 
should be observed that nearly every 
state has a statute requiring the sale of 
an interest in land to be in writing, 
signed by the owner or by his agent au- 
thorized in writing. This is commonly 
known as the Statute of Frauds. Penn- 
sylvania statutes are more comprehen- 
sive than those of most of the states, and 
apply not only to the sale of an interest 
in land, but also to leases for more than 
three years, assignments, parol gifts, and 
trusts except such as may arise by im- 
plication or construction of law.” It is 
frequently necessary to distinguish be- 
tween a sale and a lease. The right to 
enter upon the land of another and re- 
move ore on a royalty basis is a lease, 
and would not have to be in writing un- 
less the right is granted for a period of 
more than three years.* On the other 
hand, the sale of coal in place would have 
to be in writing, even though payment is 
to be made on a tonnage basis.” In the 
case cited above, the well and equipment 
were attached to the realty and part of 
the real estate, and it was held that title 
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could pass only by an assignment or deed 
in writing. 

The interpretation of a contract, as a 
judicial problem, arises because of the 
ambiguity of the language used by the 
parties in their agreement. In Laney v. 
Columbia Natural Gas Company,” plain- 
tiff leased to the defendant a tract of 
land for the production of oil and gas, 
with the provision that the defendant 
should pay a royalty of “$20 per lb. per 
annum first minute pressure based on six- 
inch casing.” Does this mean the first 
minute pressure reading of each well 
taken as soon after completion as prac- 
ticable, or does it mean that tests are to 
be made quarterly and payments ad- 
justed on that basis from time to time? 
The defendant made payment for two 
and a half years on the first well, based 
on the first and only test, but at the end 
of that time the plaintiff complained that 
tests should be made quarterly and pay- 
ments made on the basis of each quar- 
terly reading. This is the sort of dispute 
which cannot be reconciled by reference 
to the contract, inasmuch as either con- 
tention could be sustained as far as the 
writing is concerned. An attempt was 
made to prove a custom or usage to the 
effect that wells which are based on a 
minute pressure gauge are tested at the 
middle of the quarter in which payment 
is due, and it would undoubtedly prevail 
if it could be shown to be certain, defi- 
nite, uniform, notorious, and reasonable 
in its application, but no attempt was 
made to show that it was known gener- 
ally to the people of the county in which 
the land was situated. The jury found 
that the parties contemplated, when the 
contract was executed, that but one test 
was to be made. This finding was sus- 
tained. 

The duration of a lease is frequently 
a matter of dispute. The man who leases 
and develops mineral land is required to 
make a substantial expenditure in the 
way of capital equipment. The owner 
usually insists upon a contract with 
minimum royalties for a definite period 
of time, but the lessee is anxious to con- 
tinue his operations thereafter for an in- 
definite period, contingent upon the sup- 
ply obtained and the availability of a 
market. It is not unusual for an oil 
lease to run for a definite period, and 
thereafter “as long as oil or gas is found 
in the land in paying quantities.” The 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has de- 
cided that it is the basis of the owner’s 
remuneration that controls in the con- 
struction of these clauses or ones of sim- 
ilar nature. Is payment to be made on 
a royalty basis? If so, it will terminate 
after the fact that oil or coal is not being 
found and produced in paying quantities 
because susceptible of proof. Is pay- 
ment to be made on a fiat rental basis? 
If so, the lease continues, or may con- 
tinue as long as payments are made, even 
though there is an interval during which 
the lessee stops operations in the hope of 
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a better market.’ In Clark Vv. 
Wright,* the owner leased a tract of 
land for a term of three years, and so 
long thereafter as oil or gas was pro- 
duced from the land and the royalty or 
rentals paid by the lessee. It provided 
that the lessee should deliver one-quar- 
ter of all petroleum produced, and pay 
$300 per annum for each gas well, but 
only while the wells were being operated. 
On March 19, 1927, some time after the 
expiration of the definite period agreed 
upon, the lessee discontinued operations. 
He paid the last rental on March 19, 
1928. On January 17, 1930, the owner 
declared the lease terminated. The 
court was of the opinion that this was a 
ease falling within the class where com- 
pensation calls for the payment of roy- 
alty, rather than a flat rental, and up- 
held the owner. 


It is a cardinal principle of judicial 
construction, that where a contract pro- 
vides a mode of rescission, it must be 
strictly followed. In Lundberg Vv. 
Bovaird,* the plaintiff, with two others, 
purchased all the coal underlying a cer- 
tain part of a farm, and agreed to pay 
a royalty on all coal mined, subject to a 
minimum payment of $300 per year. The 
agreement provided that in case of de- 
fault in the payment of the royalty, the 
grantor should give 60 days’ written no- 
tice, whereupon the sale should be null 
and void. No coal was mined from 
March 15, 1923, to September 18, 1924, 
a period of about a year and a half, and 
those associated with the plaintiff sur- 
rendered their interests. Without giving 
the requisite notice to the plaintiff the 
grantor declared the agreement void and 
leased the land to another. Plaintiff was 
awarded damages for his interest in the 
property. The parties may, of course, 
waive technical compliance with the con- 
tract. In Titus v. Mapel-Sterling Coal 
Company,” a lease called for a_ six 
months’ notice of cancellation. Because 
of an admitted default in the payment 
of royalty, the plaintiff terminated the 
agreement by immediate notice, and the 
defendants ceased mining. Two days 
later the plaintiff sold to one of the de- 
fendants 5,000 tons of coal in place with 
the stipulation that this should not in 
any way affect the notice which had been 
given to terminate the leasehold estate 
further than the right to remove the 
coal which had been sold, but it was held 
that when the defendants ceased mining 
they were thereafter estopped from in- 
sisting upon notice prior to cancellation. 

Title to mineral rights may be acquired 
by adverse possession, and by the 
same token, may be abandoned. 
In Pennsylvania, by Act of March 
26, 1785” no person may maintain 
a writ for the. possession of lands 
than within 21 years after entry 
and retention by the adverse pos- 
session of another. In order to es- 
tablish title under this statute, 
there must be an actual entry and 
use of the property, such as the 
true owner might make. It must 
also be hostile and adverse, con- 
tinuous and uninterrupted, visible, 
open, notorious and exclusive. In 
Llewellyn vy. Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal & Iron Company,” plain- 
tiff’s ancestors leased an anthracite 
coal property from 1873 to 1886, 
during which time they deposited 
on a coal bank, together with slate 
and dirt, what was then considered 
unmarketable and unsalable coal. 
They then disposed of the equip- 
ment and relinquished the prop- 


erty. During the next 40 years it was 
operated by the defendant, and the coal 
on the bank, estimated at 1,500,000 tons, 
of a value of $3,000,000, was salvaged. 
Plaintiff claimed ownership, but it was 
held that defendant’s continued, open, 
notorious, and adverse possession dur- 
ing that period of time was sufficient to 
vest title. It was contended that inas- 
much as the coal had once been detached 
it was personal property, which could 
not be required by adverse possession, 
but the court replied that the conduct of 
the former lessees so conclusively estab- 
lished an abandonment that no jury 
should be permitted to guess to the 
contrary. 
SAFETY RULES 


The mining of coal, more than any 
other industry, is subject to rigid super- 
vision by the state. Pennsylvania has 
two statutes, the Anthracite Mine Code™ 
and the Bituminous Mine Code,” both of 
which deal generally with the inspection 
of mines, the qualifications and licensing 
of employes, the duties of employes, mine 
equipment, rules securing health and 
safety and the protection of property, 
regulations concerning the use of explo- 
sives, accidents and the care of the in- 
jured, and civil and criminal liability. 
The cases show very few criminal prose- 
cutions, possibly because any person who 
sustains injury or death as the result of 
his own violation of either statute auto- 
matically takes himself out of the course 
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of his employment, with the consequence 
that neither he nor his dependents are 
entitled to compensation under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. In addition to 
a statutory violation, an employe who 
abandons his employment is not entitled 
to compensation. In Kuca v. Lehigh 
Valley Coal Company,” an employe left 
his regular working place and went to 
a distant section of the mine and there 
caused an explosion of gas. In James Vv. 
Susquehanna Collieries Company," a 
miner entered a part of the mine where 
he had no duty to perform and died of 
mine gas poisoning. In both cases com- 
pensation was refused. An employe has 
not abandoned his employment, however, 
by helping a fellow employe in an ad- 
joining working place,” or while going 
from his place of work to another part 
of the mine to get his dinner pail during 
the lunch hour.“ The same is true of an 
employe who disobeys instructions inci- 
dent to his employment, if no statutory 
violation is involved.” 


The following cases are typical of vio- 
lations of the Anthracite Mine Code: In 
Shoffler v. Lehigh Valley Coal Company,” 
a “spragger” entered upon a locomotive, 
started it backward, and crashed into the 
cars standing on the empty track. The 
engine upset and he was killed. In 
Pokis v. Buck Run Coal Company,” a 
timber man started an engine of a grav- 
ity plane, at the end of his shift, and 
jumped on to ride down to the hoist. He 
was found dead at the bottom of the 
plane. In Mizzer v. Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Company,” a miner 
caused an explosion, which resulted in 
his death, by lighting a fuse with an open 
match in a safety-locked section. In 
Macenka v. Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Company,” a miner entered a section of 
the mine which had been barred by 
planks, marked “gas,” and was killed by 
mine gas poisoning. In Walcofski v. 
Lehigh Valley Coal Company,” a miner 
was forbidden to enter a gaseous sec- 
tion, but disobeyed this instruction and 
attempted to light a fuse. The gas ig- 
nited and he was injured. In Gima V. 
Hudson Coal Company,” a miner charged 
12 holes for blasting. Three were wired 
so that they would explode at one time, 
and the other nine were wired separately. 
He heard but nine reports and returned 
to the face, where one of the holes was 
still smoking. Before he could get away 
the charge in this hole exploded and he 

was injured. A rule issued by the 
manufacturer provided that “A 
safe time, at least 12 hours or 
more, should be allowed before 
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returning to a misfire.” The code 
requires the posting of such rules in a 
conspicuous place in the mine,“ and 
directs that they shall be obeyed.“ Com- 
pensation was denied in all of these cases, 
not only to the employes but to their de- 
pendents. 

The following cases are typical of vio- 
lations of the Bituminous Mine Code: 
In Floyd vy. Paulton Coal Mining Com- 
pany,“ a fire boss attempted to make an 
inspection with an open lighted carbide 
lamp on his head. It caused an explo- 
sion and resulted in his death. In Kubes 
v. Hillman Coal & Coke Company,“ an 
employe attempted to remove his tools 
after a cave-in, contrary to the instruc- 
tions of his superior, and was injured by 
falling rock. In Beshnick v. Pittsburgh 
Terminal Coal Corporation,“ a miner 
boarded the locomotive of a passing train 
at the end of his shift, and was injured. 
In Shulick v. Logan Coal Company,® the 
motorman stopped and invited one of the 
miners to board the motor. A number of 
men were riding at the time and the 
foreman saw them, but did not follow his 
suggestion that they get off and he then 
instructed the motorman to proceed 
slowly so that nobody would get hurt. 
Unfortunately for the claimant he did 
get hurt, but it was held that he could 
not recover. In Lewis vy. Pittsburgh Ter- 
minal Coal Corporation,“ an employe was 
directed to ride on the motor, and, of 
course, had not taken himself out of the 
course of his employment. In Morell Vv. 
Buffalo & Susquehanna Coal & Coke 
Company,“ the motorman, in the pres- 
ence and hearing of the mine superin- 
tendent, the mine foreman and the fire 
boss, offered to permit an employe to ride 
on the motor, and these officials made no 
objection and gave no instructions to the 
contrary. Under these circumstances it 
was said: “The defendant should not be 
permitted to play fast and loose with the 
rules—condone their infraction by the of- 
ficials charged with their enforcement 
and then set them up as a bar against 
recovery of compensation by the depend- 
ents of an employe killed while traveling 
from his work in a manner to which they 
had given their assent and approval.” 

In a criminal prosecution the Common- 
wealth would have to prove a violation of 
the safety rules beyond a _ reasonable 
doubt, but this rule is confined to the 
criminal courts where the accused’s re- 
sponsibility to the Commonwealth is in- 
volved.” It does not apply to civil issues 
growing out of the same circumstances. 
In a claim for compensation the em- 
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ployer, who is usually self-insured, would 
only have to show a violation of the rules 
by the clear preponderance of the evi- 
dence,” although the proof should approx- 
imate that required in criminal cases." 
The forfeiture of compensation under the 
foregoing circumstances has resulted in 
a good deal of resentment, but it has un- 
doubtedly decreased the number of acci- 
dents and property loss. Attempts have 
been made to change the law but thus 
far without success, other than for in- 
fants employed in prohibited occupations. 
They or their dependents receive double 
compensation.” It is not likely that this 
modification will be extended, by judicial 
construction, to include the deliberate vio- 
lation of a safety rule. 


LABOR DISPUTES 


Labor problems are by no means pe- 
culiar to the mineral industries, although 
possibly more acute. This is due largely 
to aggressive organization and leader- 
ship. The primary problem of the 
laborer involves the right to participate 
in a labor union. In a recent case before 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania cer- 
tain employes agreed, in a contract of 
employment, not to join or retain mem- 
bership in a union.” The legality of 
such an agreement had not only been up- 
held by that court, on a previous occa- 
sion,“ but also by the Supreme Court of 
the United States,” and the same decision 
was not unexpected. It served, however, 
to bring the matter to the attention of the 
legislature and the next regular session 
adopted a resolution declaring such con- 
tracts contrary to public policy,” partly 
in response to the trend of Federal leg- 
islation, and partly because of the follow- 
ing dissent by Mr. Justice Maxey: 

“These essentially coercive anti- 

union contracts are socially wrong and 
legally indefensible. They are a ves- 
tige of economic Bourbonism—a cult 
that is not outmoded. The social phi- 
losophy of industrial absolutism is, I 
believe, headed for as complete rejec- 
tion in this country as was the social 
philosophy of the Dred Scott decision 
in 1856. Those employers who frankly 
recognize the right of employes to 
unite and to make their united voices 
heard in matters affecting the condi- 
tions of their employment are, accord- 
ing to my view, not only in harmony 
with the spirit of the age but are show- 
ing farsighted self-interest, for reac- 
tionism always begets radicalism.” 

In recent years organized labor has be- 
come somewhat embittered by the indis- 
criminate use of the injunction, and by 
the loose methods not infrequently re- 


sorted to in an effort to secure the inter- 
vention of the courts. Particular cause 
for complaint was the granting of tem- 
porary injunctions based solely on sworn 
affidavits, which were so broad as to re- 
strain legitimate union activities. In 
1931 the legislature of Pennsylvania 
moved to clarify the law in this respect 
by stipulating that a temporary restrain- 
ing order, based solely on oath or af- 
firmation, might not be granted for a 
period of more than five days unless a 
regular hearing had been instituted 
within that period of time; and that a 
temporary or permanent § injunction 
might not issue except after a full hear- 
ing in open court, and then only after 
findings of all of the following facts by 
the court: (a) That unlawful acts have 
been threatened or committed and will be 
executed or continued unless restrained. 
(b) That substantial and irreparable in- 
jury to complainant’s property will fol- 
low unless the relief requested is granted. 
(c) That complainant has no adequate 
remedy at law. The act further provides 
that no temporary restraining order or 
temporary injunction may issue unless 
the complainant files a bond to indemnify 
those enjoined, including a reasonable at- 
torney’s fee, where the relief sought is 
subsequently denied.” 

Further cause of dissatisfaction arose 
because of the practice of the courts in 
summarily punishing for contempt, with- 
out a trial by jury, those persons who 
were found guilty of violating the decree, 
where the acts complained of were not 
committed in the presence of the court or 
so near as to interfere directly with the 
administration of justice, or in other 
words, for indirect, as distinguished from 
direct criminal contempt. In discussing 
this problem it was very recently said by 
Mr. Justice Maxey: 


“That the American people have re- 
sented the assumption by certain 
judges of ‘inherent power’ to proceed 
summarily against persons for alleged 
constructive contempt of court is a 
matter of history. One hundred and 
five years ago Federal District Judge 
Peck imprisoned and disbarred a 
lawyer for the latter’s criticisms of the 
former’s opinion, For this he was im- 
peached. At the trial the defense was 
that the action complained of was 
based on common law precedents. 
Twenty-one Senators pronounced the 
judge guilty and 22 not guilty.”™ 


_ Not long before that time certain 
judges. of the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania had also been impeached under 
similar circumstances. The defendant, 
in Respublica v. Passmore,” had pub- 
lished remarks derogatory to his op- 
ponent in an action pending before the 
court, and was summarily punished when 
he refused to apologize. The judges 
were eventually tried and acquitted, al- 
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There’s a chance for an enterprising man to make millions 
by selling a sure-fire memory course which would enable 
politicians to keep in December pledges made in July... . 


If coal operators can only hang on for another 
15 or 20 years everything will be rosy, providing 
the Government doesn't take their properties away 
from them ... Official surveys just made disclose 
that the known oil reserves will last 15 years . 
that the known coal reserves will last the Nation 
for several thousand years... . 


The old quip about not putting off until tomorrow what 
you can do today is particularly appropriate these days .. . 
By tomorrow there will either be a law against it or the taxes 
on it will be increased... . 


If law-making is a record to point to with pride, the New 
Deal eclipses them all . . . The twenty billion dollar Congress 
which just finished its labors put 1,700 new laws on the 


statute books. ... 


The rest of Washington may be interested in the campaign 
. . . But the Justice Department has its hands full with other 
problems . . . A battery of legal experts is now engaged in 
preparing defense for at least three new laws—chain store, 
Government contracts, taxes . . . All are expected to be 
brought into the courts . . . No wonder the lawyers love the 
New Deal.... 


We can't figure Messrs. Farley and Hamilton 
. . « The former says the Democrats will carry 46 
states; the latter counts 42 states as safely Re- 
publican .. . We always thought there were only 
48 states in the Union. ... 


Just about this time of the year the country becomes a 
land of promises . . . And about six months from now it’s a 
land of broken promises. . . . 


Of fll Things #3 


The President insists that it's a wise course to try 
every method, abandoning what proves bad... 
What will happen when all the schemes have been 
tried? ... A Western editor suggests that the best 
plan is to give the country back to the Indians. . . . 


The New Deal has plenty of alphabetical bureaus. .. . 
Right now Mr. Tugwell and his aides think H2O would out- 
rank them all. ... 


There's one nice thing about formation of a new 
third party. . . . They usually finish third. .. . 


Who is right, anyway . . . the President denounces economic 
royalists and Lemke promises to make every man a king. . . . 


One way the new Congress could earn the blessings of 
posterity would be to levy a confiscatory tax on excess 
prophets. . .. 


Dr. Townsend says that even the youth of the Nation 
are all for his plan. . . . Well, why not. . . . Most of them are 
smart enough to realize that they'll be old some day; the 
others are living on dad and mother now... . 


Cheering news . . . July deficit is one-sixth as 
large as last year's. . . . But if arithmetic hasn't 
been plowed under, we'd like to know how a 
country which spends a dollar every time it takes 
in 46 cents can ever get away from a deficit... . 


We expect some smart Congressman to make himself a lot 
of votes by advocating a bonus for the veterans of the WPA. 

. . After all, it’s been no fun to get $55 a month for 
raking leaves during the depression war. . . . The statesman 
who will promise a bonus of $2 a day for each day’s service 
on the WPA front may be the next President... . 


SILVER at the Crossroads 


AR inflation and post-war de- 
W/ oression have played havoc with 

commodity prices, international 
trade and exchange, government budgets 
and currencies. 

Farmers unable to dispose of their 
surplus crops; factories closed for lack 
of customers; unemployment wide- 
spread; fluctuating exchange rates and 
uncertainty in future business trans- 
actions; government revenues every- 
where inadequate to meet ordinary and 
extraordinary expenses; coinage depre- 
ciated and paper money made inconverti- 
ble by limitation or abandonment of the 
gold standard. 

Economists and financial experts agree 
—insofar as they ever agree on any- 
thing—that some if not most of these 
disorders in the economic system can be 
remedied by monetary reform. Unfortu- 
nately, the financial “wizards” are far 
from being in accord as to measures 
which might afford relief. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that “experiments 
and panaceas,” new and old, are ram- 
pant. A generation ago the “silver 
cure” for low prices and low wages, and 
general maladjustment of distribution of 
wealth, was a political issue. The “gold 
cure” prevailed. Since the great depres- 
sion “silver” has been revived by the 
Silver Purchase Act of 1934. 

Has “silver” anything to offer today 
to our distracted currency systems? Is 
it just another “racket” as asserted by 
Professor Neil Carothers of Lehigh? 
Here in Montana where twenty percent 
of the United States silver has been 
mined, we are naturally more than aca- 
demically interested in silver, at least in 
the prospect of higher prices for the 
white metal. 

It is obvious that the output of the 
wheat farmer is essential to the life of 
the community, but it is debatable 
whether interference with the normal 
workings of the law of supply and de- 
mand for wheat is advisable. On the 
same theory, apparently, silver as a 
commodity should be allowed to find its 
market wherever and whenever there is 
a demand for it. 

Whatever be the merits or demerits 
of the principle of government assistance 
to private business, this article makes 
no plea whatever for direct assistance 
to the silver mining industry for an 
adequate price for its product, or even 
as a means of putting men to work, 


* Supervising Engineer, Mineral Resources Divi- 
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laudable as these objectives might be. 
The real “silver question” should be 
discussed from the standpoint of public 
interest alone. If the purchase of silver 
now being made by the United States 
Treasury is to be of benefit alone to 
the miner the program is not likely to 
be continued. The silver policy of the 
Administration has been severely criti- 
cized by both friends and foes of silver. 
On the one hand the “silverites” com- 
plain that world silver prices have not 
been sufficiently raised; on the other 
hand the economists and financial writ- 
ers claim that nothing has been accom- 
plished by the purchase of 762,000,000 
ounces at an average price of 57c per 
ounce and a total cost of $438,000,000. 


“THE QUANTITY THEORY OF MONEY” 

There is no approved method of calcu- 
lating or estimating the quantity of 
money in the form of gold, silver, bank 
notes, or of the credit forms of money 
like bank checks, government bonds, etc., 
required by a nation in relation to the 
total population, number or value of 
business transactions, bank loans and 
domestic and foreign debts. 

It is, however, most essential that the 
money of the community be “good” 
money, i. e., money which is acceptable 
to everybody. Otherwise “Gresham’s 
Law” will operate to drive the superior 
kind of money out of circulation, through 
exportation or hoarding, leaving only the 
inferior money in lessened supply. 
Simply stated, the amount of money a 
nation needs is that which will main- 
tain its price level in equilibrium with 
that of other nations and the problem 
of the day is one of distribution of money 
between countries. 

Economists generally show some tend- 
ency to agree that, other things being 
equal, the more money in circulation the 
higher the price of goods, and con- 
versely, the less money available for the 
purchase of commodities the less the 
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seller receives for his wares. In addi- 
tion, money serves to buy services and 
to pay interest charges on capital bor- 
rowed. The amount of credit is another 
factor in the money-price ratio as well 
as the velocity of circulation of money 
and credit. 

Prices of manufactured articles are, 
of course, affected by technological ad- 
vances and volume of sales, etc., which 
are more or less independent of the 
money side of the equation. Admitting 
that it is most difficult to evaluate all 
the factors at work on prices, there is 
a good deal of evidence that, in the 
long run, the general price level bears 
a more or less definite relation to the 
volume and velocity of money and 
credit. It is on the basis of the “quan- 
tity theory of money” that proposals to 
regulate prices by the “commodity 
dollar” have been made, the value of the 
dollars to be governed by the “general 
commodity price index” entirely divorced 
from metallic “backing,” equalizing or 
stabilizing the unit of value for an un- 
varying purchasing power. If the pay- 
ment of wages and salaries and all the 
other duties which money has to per- 


‘form could be kept in equilibrium with 


commodity prices, we would have an 
ideal monetary system. It is doubtful 
whether any purely “managed currency” 
of this kind or any other kind in the 
United States would be administered 
without pressure, political or financial. 
Numerous examples of these influences 
not in the public interest might be cited. 
Under the circumstances here in the 
United States it is probable that we 
must forego the advantages of a mone- 
tary system of perfect flexibility for a 
currency based on gold-silver supple- 
mented by government and bank loans 
stressing the elements of simiplicity, 
stability, and freedom from inflationary 
or deflationary influences either from 
Washington or Wall Street. 


MONETARY GOLD STOCKS 


According to the Annual Report of 
the Director of the Mint for 1935, at 
the end of 1934 the monetary gold stock 
of the United States amounted to eight 
and a quarter billions of dollars (gold 
at $35 per ounce). This was 37.4 per- 
cent of the total world gold monetary 
stock of 21.8 billion dollars. During 
1935 gold poured into the United States, 
nearly one and three-fourths billions of 
dollars being added to the gold stock 
from shipments of European “hoards” 
and by foreign investments in United 
States securities. The monetary gold 
stock of the United States at the end 
of December, 1935, had risen to the 
record-breaking figure of 10.1 billions of 
dollars. Comparative world figures being 
available only to the end of 1934, we 
find that the next largest gold stock 
at that time was that of France, 5.4 
billion dollars (34.7 percent of the world 
total); Great Britain held only 1.6 bil- 
lions, or 7.3 percent of the total. These 
three countries, therefore, had nearly 
70 percent of the world’s monetary gold. 
The per capita gold stocks of these three 
countries at the end of 1934 was: 


United States ......... $ 65.38 
(End of 1935, $80.50) 


Great Britem ......... 30.39 

It is worthy of note that Great Brit- 
ain, the first nation to adopt the gold 
standard, its champion for over one 
hundred years, and in control at the 
present time of one-half of the annual 
mine production of gold, should require 
such a small amount of the yellow metal 
to transact its business. Undoubtedly 
the high development of English bank- 
ing and the skill of its management of 
credit is the explanation of this appar- 
ent deficiency in gold reserves. 


The United States and France, there- 
fore, have accumulated nearly two-thirds 
of the world’s monetary supply. Just 
how much of this gold is really necessary 
as a base for our currency and credit, 
both for our national obligations and for 
bank credit is difficult to say. It will 
be recalled that purchases by the United 
States Treasury at $35 per ounce were 
undertaken in the expectation that com- 
modity prices would be raised by this 
method of devaluation of the United 
States dollar. Whatever may or may 
not have been the advisability of taking 
this step to revalue the dollar in terms 
of foreign exchange, it cannot be con- 
sidered the equivalent of adding to the 
total amount of money in circulation and 
therefore increasing the money side of 
the equation P Q equals M V (where 
P=price index, Q=quantity of goods, 
M=volume of money, and V=velocity of 
circulation). 


MONETARY SILVER STOCKS 


The director of the United States mint 
lists the monetary silver stocks of the 
world at the end of 1934 as follows: 


Millions of Dollars % of Total Per Capita 

aw $ 1,064 16.6 $ 8.45 
95 11.44 
Wa 432 6.7 9.27 

Total World Silver Stocks...........$ 6,423 100.0 $ 3.19 
Total World Gold Stocks............ 21,804 10.91 


World ratio gold stocks to silver stocks, 2.94:1. 


A number of significant facts are 
brought out by a study of the table. 

1. The proportion of the total value 
of world monetary gold stocks to silver 
stocks is approximately three to one, 
the same ratio as that authorized by 
the United States Silver Purchase Act 
of 1934. 

2. British India has the largest mone- 
tary silver stock, United States the next 
largest. Chinese monetary silver stocks 
are small per capita ($1.78) but a large 
quantity of silver in China is in the 
form of bars and other non-monetary 
forms of silver. 

3. The per capita silver stocks of Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Netherlands and 
Spain are very close to that of the 
United States, varying from $8.24 to 
$11.44. 


THE ANNUAL PRODUCTION OF SILVER 


In discussing the silver question pro 
and con with bankers and others not 
connected with the mining industry, the 
author has found an almost unanimous 
belief that there is a vast potential 
unmined supply of the white metal 
which, with higher prices, will flood the 
market. 

Past silver production figures show 
little if any relation of silver production 
to silver prices. The reason for this 
lies in the fact that that for many years 
75 percent of the silver output has been 
a by-product of copper, lead and zinc. 

It has been estimated by Mr. Francis 
H. Brownell, chairman of the board of 
directors of the American Smelting and 
Refining Company, that the world annual 
production of silver for the next five 
years will be approximately 225,000,000 
ounces. 

The problem of silver supplies in rela- 
tion to prices is rather one of remelting 
of the visible and invisible currency and 
“hoards” of silver in existence. 


THE RELATION OF WORLD TRADE, PRICEs, 
AND GOLD AND SILVER PRODUCTION 


Since gold and silver enter into the 
monetary systems of the world through 
the channels of trade, their relative 
scarcity or abundance from time to time 
might be assumed to have affected price 
levels. In order to test this hypothesis, 
the author has plotted a number of 
curves on a logarithmic scale, including 
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world commerce, gold and silver produc- 
tion and commodity prices since 1800. 

The commodity price index on the 
chart is that of the United States, which 
is considered to be an approximate 
measure of world prices. 

An analysis of the chart shows the 
following facts: 

Up to 1850 the annual production of 
the precious metals did not keep in step 
with the increase in the world trade. 
With the exception of the short period 
1835-1840 prices were falling. 

Beginning with 1850 precious-metal 
production, especially gold, sharply ad- 
vanced, but fell off gradually until 1890. 
World commerce from 1850 increased 
more or less in proportion to the preci- 
ous-metal production, which might ex- 
plain why the price level between 1850 
and 1860 did not advance more rapidly. 

From 1860 to 1870 the rise in prices 
was undoubtedly due to paper money 
and other forms of inflation brought 
about by the Civil War. 

In the early 70’s most of the great 
commercial nations demonetized silver. 
It will be noted that prices of commodi- 
ties declined along with the relative 
shortage of gold. 

The World War with its vast inflation 
brought commodity prices to high rec- 
ords, and stimulated world trade to high 
peaks, unbalancing all strictly economic 
factors. 

Since the World War trade has fallen 
off to very low levels, Along with this 
slump in trade, commodity prices dropped 
up to the year 1932. It is significant 
that the general abandonment of the 
gold standard was accompanied by a 
moderate rise in the price level. 

It might be argued that the present 
world gold production is adequate for 
existing trade requirements. If world 
gold stocks were equally distributed this 
might well be true. Under a general 
silver purchase policy gold hoarding na- 
tions would dispose of some of their 
gold surpluses. At least this is the 
underlying theory of adding silver to 
gold stocks. It is most interesting to 
observe that comments from financial 
institutions on this phase of the United 
States Silver Purchase program are very 
much opposed to any release of gold by 
this country. Possibly the explanation 
of this attitude is a general disinclina- 
tion by bankers generally to accept any 
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ANNUAL PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER 
Ratio of production, average London price of silver 
by 5-year periods, 1861-1935 


Average 
Ratio of Price per 
Calendar Gold Silver Production Ounce 
Year Fine Ounces Fine Ounces Silver to Gold London 
1861-1865 29,747,910 177,009,860 6.0 $1.34 
1866-1875 31,350,430 215,257,915 6.9 1.33 
1871-1875 24,942,289 522,721,630 20.9 Period 1.29 
1876-1880 26,700,852 352,997,260 13.2 of 1.16 
1881-1885 24,699,157 427,845,746 17.3 Relative 1.11 
1886-1890 27,306,411 544,539,155 19.9 gold .98 
1891-1895 39,412,823 787,905,737 20.5 shortage 79 
1896-1900 62,234,698 828,466,521 13.3 .62 
1901-1905 78,033,650 839,977,041 10.8 57 
1906-1910 104,857,875 986,257,581 9.4 59 
1911-1915 112,816,749 1,012,374,690 8.9 57 
1916-1920 95,065,613 923,232,689 9.7 1.04 
1921-1925 86,961,937 1,111,809,220 12.8 74 
1926-1930 98,253,003 1,275,379,860 12.9 54 
1931-1935 131,211,337 921,158,382 7.0 43 
Total and 
average 75 yrs. 973,594,734 10,926,933 ,287 11.2 Av. .87 


attempt to regulate price levels by mone- 
tary adjustments. 


The chart shows a general agreement 
between commodity and silver prices. If, 
for example, the countries of the world 
had used silver money exclusively on 
the basis of its commercial value the gen- 
eral commodity price curve apparently 
would have been much flatter or more 
constant than price curves based on the 
gold standard. 


CONCLUSIONS 


A discussion of the monetary use of 
silver should answer the following ques- 
tions: 

Question No. 1. With present gold pro- 
duction exceeding a billion dollars per 
year, is it desirable or necessary to in- 
crease the monetary stocks of the world 
by further utilization of silver as con- 
templated in the United States Silver 
Purchase Act of 1934? 

Answer: The importation of 1,740,- 
000,000 dollars in gold into the United 
States in 1935, much of which was 
hoarded gold from Europe, complicates 
the United States’ silver program. It 
is frankly admitted that under the pres- 
ent disturbed state of affairs in Europe, 
further movements of gold to the United 
States will continue. This increased gold 
stock in the United States therefore 
might be used as a measure of inflation 
without adding silver. Under existing 
conditions, it is not likely that the final 
objective of a three-to-one ratio between 
gold and silver values will be quickly 
reached, If the silver problem is di- 
rected to stabilization of silver prices 
rather than a rapid increase in silver 
prices, the time element is not so im- 
portant, 

According to Mr. Francis H. Brownell, 
the United States should not exhaust its 
buying power before a general stabiliza- 
tion of world moneys is achieved. In 
other words, the silver purchase pro- 
gram should “make haste slowly,” await- 
ing such time as it is able to distribute 
its gold stock more equitably. 


Question No. 2 Should the price of 
monetary silver be fixed in relation to 
gold and if so, at what ratio? 

Answer: Although for the past 75 
years the ratio in ounces of silver pro- 
duction to gold has been in the neighbor- 
hood of 11 to 1 and a long time ratio 
more nearly the classic “16 to 1,” the 
monetary use of silver has been so long 
neglected that the advisability of the 
United States attempting to establish 
a definite price within the yery near 
future is questioned. Mr. Brownell con- 
siders that the world price of 60c to 
65c per ounce offers better prospects 
for monetary silver in the long run than 
the theoretical 16 to 1 price of $1.29 
per ounce. Therefore, the question of a 
fixed ratio between gold and silver might 
better be left to international agree- 
ment. 


Question No. 3. Is it advisable for the 
United States to undertake the rehabili- 
tation prior to international agreement? 

Answer: The history of monetary 
conferences in the past does not give 
very much hope for concerted action 
without some radical change in the rela- 
tive position of the participants. It seems 
to the writer that an ounce of demon- 
stration of the determination of the 
United States to reestablish silver is 
worth a ton of international conference. 

Question No. 4. Should the market 
for silver be left to the workings of a 
normal supply and demand? 

Answer: Handy & Harman, 69-year- 
old New York firm, chief United States 
dealer in silver, state in their “Review 
of the Silver Market for 1935,” “No 
permanent good can come from increas- 
ing and supporting the price level of sil- 
ver at a point above that warranted by 
the economic condition of the world mar- 
ket.”” By world market is meant the coin- 
age of the great commercial nations, the 
demand for silver in the arts, and the 
silver purchases of India and China. In 
late years silver coinage has fallen to 
practically nothing, the arts take less 
than 20 percent of newly mined silver. 
India for many years, as plotted on the 
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chart, has been the minstay of the silver 
market. With India on a gold or sterling 
basis and selling its accumulated mone- 
tary silver from time to time in large 
quantities, and war-torn China unable 
to purchase silver through its diminished 
exports, it might be said that silver has 
been a drug on the market. Consequently 
a large proportion of the available silver 
in the world has been “picked up” at 
low prices by speculators in New York, 
London, Bombay and Shanghai. Before 
the United States began its silver pur- 
chases, silver had dropped to a low of 
25c per ounce in December, 1932. Al- 
though it is true that silver-standard 
countries have been able to make cer- 
tain adjustments to this great deprecia- 
tion in the value of their currencies, 
silver “on the loose” makes international 
exchanges with these countries more or 
less of a lottery. As far as the writer 
can determine from study of the numer- 
ous articles appearing in the financial 
press against the United States silver 
policy, the criticism has been mainly 
directed toward the rise in the price of 
silver rather than the support which has 
been given to the market. 


Question No. 5. What will be the final 
effect on commodity prices of adding 
silver to the United States monetary 
stock? 

Answer: Handy & Harman on this 
point state, “There is no evidence that 
the large accretions of silver in the 
United States have effected either the 
currency or the domestic price level.” 
This is not surprising in view of the 
large simultaneous additions to our stock 
of gold. Eventually a better distribu- 
tion of gold among the nations must 
be arranged, no doubt through an inter- 
national monetary conference covering 
silver as well as gold. With the United 
States dominating both the gold and 
silver markets of the world, possibly 
such a future conference will lead to 
a better understanding. It is not ex- 
pected that, in the long run, price levels 
can be substantially affected by the ac- 
tion of any one nation. The situation 
would be certainly remedied by per- 
mitting a steady outflow of our excess 
gold, difficult as it might be of accom- 
plishment as long as Europe and Asia 
are disturbed by war and rumors of war. 

Finally it may be asked whether it 
is wise at this critical time to make 
any attempt to raise silver prices or to 
stabilize the silver market. 

It seems to the writer that the world- 
wide tendency toward strictly paper or 
“managed” currencies is dangerous in 
the extreme. The present United States 
silver policy offers by far a greater 
measure of safety to the monetary struc- 
ture than inconvertible paper or a gen- 
eral dependence on public and private 
debts in the form of government bonds 
or commercial loans. 

The extension of the metallic base to 
include silver will eventually lessen the 
“strain” on gold and will tend to freer 
movement of gold between nations. 

It is likely that the program will take 


(Concluded on page 34) 
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ACCIDENT PREVENTION at: 
Wheelwright, Kentucky, Inland Steel Co., Inc. 


HERE is no phase of our operation 
that is given more attention than ac- 
cident prevention. 

The mine was opened by our predeces- 
sors in title in 1916 and was acquired 
by our company in April, 1930. 

Since the Inland Steel Company pur- 
chased the property, a new surface plant 
was built, new steel mine cars purchased, 
and the mine rehabilitated both inside 
and outside. Production now averages 
about 4,500 tons per day. 

We mine the Elkhorn No. 3 seam in 
the Big Sandy Elkhorn Field. The coal 
varies in thickness from 36 to 48 in. and 
averages about 44 in. A small area of 
the seam is overlaid with sand rock top, 
but by far the greater area is overlaid 
with a fragile slate top. Where we have 
this draw slate, which runs from 3 to 48 
in, in thickness, we frequently encounter 
“kettle bottoms” and “horsebacks” which 
have been responsible for the most seri- 
ous accidents. 

Because of the many natural hazards, 
the accident experience has not always 
been favorable, but greater safety will 
always be one of the major objectives at 
Wheelwright Mine. A definite safety 
program was outlined immediately after 
Inland took over the property, and it 
has been carefully followed. 

Safety education has been stressed. 
Once each week meetings are held with 
the supervisory force, and each month 
general safety meetings are held in the 
theater which practically all the men at- 
tend. Because of the large number of 
men, we must of necessity hold two gen- 
eral safety meetings each month, which 
are held on the same day. At these meet- 
ings the accidents of the previous month 
are analyzed and discussed. Accidents 
occurring at other places are also de- 
scribed, and the meetings are occasion- 
ally addressed by men from the State 
Department of Mines, the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, and from other coal companies. 

At every meeting the employes are 
given an opportunity to talk, and they 
frequently respond. Local musicians 
usually furnish the music; and at the 
end of each meeting an interesting pic- 
ture is shown. 

During the school term a special meet- 
ing for the school children is held on the 
same day as our general safety meeting, 
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View of Tipple, Conveyor Line, Cleaning Plant, Head 
House, Loading Terminal of the Aerial Tram, and Slate 
Disposal Plant 


after the close of school; and after brief 
safety talks, a picture is shown. 
Discipline is an important part of the 
program, and no one is immune; but 
while that is true, it was and is recog- 
nized that perhaps more could be accom- 
plished by building up a genuine inter- 
est in safety among the men and in 
developing a spirit of cooperation between 
the supervisory force and the men. With 
that objective in mind, the company did 
everything it reasonably could do to con- 
vince the men it was sincerely inter- 
ested in their safety and welfare and did 
contribute its share in improving work- 
ing and living conditions. The company 
has insured all of its employes under a 
group insurance policy, a small part of 
the premium being paid by the employes. 
Each month a group of 12 men is se- 
lected from the workmen which forms 
what is known as the safety council. 
These men meet with the safety inspec- 
tor and collaborate with him in accident 
prevention work. The council, being 
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View of Model Working Place where 
men are instructed before being assigned 
to work 
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composed of men from the working force, 
is able to offer practical and valuable 
safety suggestions which otherwise 
might not be presented. The meetings 
of the council with the safety inspector 
are not attended by any operating official 
unless his presence is requested. When 
any recommendations of the council can- 
not be carried out, a full explanation is 
made so that the council will realize its 
suggestions have received careful con- 
sideration. 

First a standard plan of timbering was 
adopted which is still being followed al- 
though some slight modifications have 
been made in the original plan. Then a 
set of safety rules and operating stand- 
ards was adopted. The supervisory force 
is instructed to do everything possible to 
make safe and competent workmen 
through instruction, advice, and individ- 
ual encouragement and that it is ex- 
pected to hold before the men at all 
times high standards of workmanship 
and to help the men to reach such stand- 
ards. When violations occur, discipline 
is applied even to the supervisory force. 

Safety bulletins are posted both inside 
and outside the mine. In the program of 
safety education, we do everything pos- 
sible to keep the men thinking constantly 
about their and the safety of others while 
at work. This is stressed particularly 
by all officials visiting the working 
places and at all meetings. As anyone 
enters a miner’s working place or as he 
approaches any group of men, he is 
greeted with the salutation “Be Careful!” 

This year, to further promote the in- 
terest of the men in safety, the company 
is offering a safety trophy to the opera- 
tion (ore mines, limestone quarries and 
coal mines) that makes the best safety 
record in 1936 based upon certain 
standards. 

All men must pass a physical exami- 
nation, and just in by the mine, opening 
off of the empty track, there is a model 
working place where all new men are 
fully instructed as to their work by the 
safety inspector before they are assigned 
to work by the mine foreman. The men 
must have a full complement of tools be- 
fore reporting to the safety inspector. 

All men wear safety hats and hard- 
toe shoes. Carbide lamps were replaced 
with electric cap lamps several years 
ago. There are a number of miscella- 
neous safety devices which the men are 
required to use, such as goggles, safety 
chains for mine cars at the working 
face, hooks for the brakemen in coupling 
cars, permissible powder, incombustible 
stemming, and respirators which I am 
merely referring to without any detailed 
description of their use. Just recently 
we have equipped all air drills, used in 
rock work, for wet drilling in order to 
reduce the danger to the operators from 
exposure to rock dust. The drill men 
are also required to use respirators. 

A careful investigation is made of each 
accident following which a detailed re- 
port is made even though the accident 
may have occasioned no loss of time. 
Accident reports are prepared by the 
section foremen on whose section the 


accident occurred. 
Each report is 
also signed by the 
mine foreman 
and the safety 
inspector showing 
that they have 
made an investi- 
gation of the ac- 
cident 

No injured 
man can return 
to work until the 
doctor has certi- 
fied that he has 
recovered  suf- 
ficiently to re- 
sume his labors 
with safety. The 
“return to work” 
slip must first be 


The 

skull guard hats. 

some of this equipment which prevents 
serious injuries 


men all wear hurd-toe shoes and 


This picture shows 


presented to, and signed by, either the 
assistant superintendent or superintend- 
ent before the foreman may accept it. 
This routine affords the several officials 
an opportunity to discuss the accidents 
with the injured men before they return 
to work. 

While the mine is non-gaseous, a mod- 
ern mine rescue and first aid station is 
maintained, which is equipped with 5 
McCaa 2-hour oxygen breathing appa- 
ratus, 10 Burrell all-service gas masks 
and 1 HH inhalator, flame safety lamps 
and other miscellaneous equipment in- 
cluding a Burrell mine gas analyzer, 
an electric methan detector, and a 
dust testing outfit. The last mentioned 
equipment is used at regular intervals 
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Mine Rescue Team 


by the safety inspector in making tests. 

A fire station has been built just in by 
the mine opening off of the empty track 
where is located a chemical fire truck 
and a hand fire extinguisher. There is 
posted at this station, under glass, rules 
covering procedure in case of mine fire 
or explosion. At each section foreman’s 
shanty there is a hand fire extinguisher 
and a metal canister containing stretch- 
ers, blankets, ete. 

The movement of all trips is directed 
by dispatchers; telephones, and block 
signals are used in the handling of trips. 
Trip lights are used by all locomotive 
and cutting crews as well as by anyone 
handling a locomotive. 

The mine is fully equipped with 4d.c. 
automatic reclosing sectionalizing break- 
ers, and in each heading there is installed 
a sectionalizing trolley switch. 

One hundred percent first aid training 
is given each year under the direction of 
the safety inspector. All officials and 
motormen are required to carry first-aid 
pocket packets; these are also carried by 
a number of other men. 

A modern bath house has been pro- 
vided where the men are required to 
check in and out each day. In addition 
to the “in” and “out” clocks, there is a 
special clock which the men are required 
to use in stamping on the reverse side of 
their cards whether or not they have 
been injured. 

An adequate force of section foremen 
is maintained so that all men can be vis- 
ited each day and their work and safety 
properly supervised. Equipment reports 
are sent to the office every month by the 
section foremen which lists all of the 
tools of each loader. These reports en- 
able us to see that the loaders always 
have a full set of tools. 

In February, 1935, we received a cer- 
tificate of honor from the Joseph A. 
Holmes Safety Association for having 
worked 1,780,562 man hours and produc- 
ing 1,021,787 tons of coal without a fatal- 
ity; and while our accident experience 
shows a marked improvement as com- 
pared with the past record, we are not 
satisfied with our record, and the old say- 
ing that “Eternal vigilance is the price 
of safety” still holds. 
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Developing SAFE MINERS at Red Parrot 


business, but the trouble we have ex- 

perienced is that the average work- 
man and members of his family have 
not been as much interested as they 
should be, so the problem that presented 
itself was to find ways and means of 
creating greater interest. A well known 
safety director was employed and given 
full power to handle the situation in his 
own way, to the extent at least that he 
was free to give safety his special atten- 
tion, to hold it as his first duty, to organ- 
ize and crystallize sentiment regarding 
it, to urge the safe way, to talk safety 
on every occasion, to go into the remote 
cause of accidents, etc. To function as 
an advisor and report to the highest 
operating official. The safety director 
began by making detailed inspections 
and elaborate reports of every phase of 
operation, the accident reports for sev- 
eral years past were carefully reviewed 
and classified. Accidents were tabulated 
under ten different headings, such as 
head injuries, eye injuries, foot, hand, 
arm and leg injuries, etc., also ten dif- 
ferent causes were tabulated. In this 
way we learned what caused the acci- 
dents, where they occurred, what the 
injured was doing, who was to blame, the 
nature of the injury, etc. 

The records showed that 90 percent 
of the accidents were caused directly 
through trivial errors or mistakes in 
judgment, not because of any special 
hazard, but because the one injured was 
inattentive, thoughtless, neglectful. A 
fall of face or rib coal caught one while 
he was hurrying to get his car loaded. 
A piece of slate fell on another who 
intended to take it down as soon as he 
could find time. Another blocked a car 
on a grade with a chip of wood and 
was squeezed between the car and coal 
face, etc. 

The history of coal mining is a repeti- 
tion of such sad occurrences. In nearly 
every instance the injured man failed 
to live up to the requirements of the 
situation, somebody did something the 
wrong way, ignorance or neglect on the 
part of the injured or the boss or both 
was plainly evident. Likewise the remedy 
was just as apparent, personnel im- 
provement, more capable men were 
needed in both workmen and supervisors. 


G ‘tenia is and should be everybody’s 


* Director of Safety, the Red Parrot Coal Co. 
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By GEO. EDW. DAUGHERTY* 


The management were in perfect ac- 
cord for they have always believed the 
foremen can train their men to be care- 
ful or they can allow them to be careless 
and that we find the men as we find 
the boss and we find the mine as we 
find the men. 


THE First STEP 


The first step taken was to have all 
employment handled by one man, where 
applicants could be interviewed to de- 
termine their fitness for the jobs they 
sought, if the new man had the appear- 
ance of making a satisfactory workman 
he was sent to the medical examiner for 
physical examination, if he passed he 
was registered in the employment office, 
where he received a list of examination 
questions of company rules and regula- 
tions and a copy of the state mining 
law, he then reported to the proper fore- 
man who gave him the necessary pre- 
liminary instructions and registered him 
for a course of six special lectures on 
safety and first aid to the injured. Tests 
in company rules and regulations in- 
cluded in the lectures. 

The new man was then taken to his 
place of work and given final instruc- 
tions. In nearly all cases the coal loader 
is given a place with an old miner till 
he shows he can be trusted to work 
alone. The object of this procedure is 
to get the right man for the job, realiz- 
ing that a misfit is a high accident prob- 
ability. 


THE SECOND STEP 


Our next step was to promote the 
right mental attitude. In this good house- 
keeping was considered of first impor- 
tance, knowing that a dirty disorderly 
environment never created a good mental 
attitude and that good housekeeping is 
merely one phase of good management. 
Orderly habits indicate orderly thinking; 
good arrangements come out of good 
planning, the worker is more influenced 
by what he sees than by what he is 
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told. If he sees well kept bulletin boards, 
clean shops, clean bath houses and or- 
derly yards, he is somewhat impressed. 
If traveling ways, sidetracks, mouth 
of entries, doors and other shifting 
places are kept free of loose materials 
and these points whitened and lighted, 
explosives safely handled, cars safely 
blocked, motor trips handled with care, 
first aid stations and surroundings at- 
tractively kept, he will be further favor- 
ably impressed. The coal loader is 
deeply impressed when he finds the work- 
ing places on either side of him sys- 
tematically timbered, caps well placed, 
posts set plumb, explosives safely stored, 
track well laid, coal faces and brows 
squared up, cars at face safely blocked, 
all timber and tools kept in place instead 
of scattered about. 


The miner finds it much easier to be 
careful in a place or section that is kept 
in order. Herein lies our greatest hopes 
for the improvement of our workmen. 


SAFETY EDUCATION 


We have been convinced that education 
for safety is of first importance, par- 
ticularly when we admit that education 
is not only knowing but doing, but to 
train the men who follow mining to take 
care of themselves, to imbue them with 
a sense of responsibility requires mu- 
tual understanding and the closest co- 
operation between safety department, 
foremen and workmen. 

Our first step in raising the standard 
of the men in direct charge of super- 
vision, comes through requiring all fore- 
men to attend the foremen’s conference. 
No ordinary excuse being accepted for 
being absent. 

Every function of management is dis- 
cussed in these meetings and accident 
prevention is an important function. It 
is just as much of an indictment against 
the face boss to have a man hurt as for 
any other failure or lack of ability along 
any other line. 
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When a foreman is employed his train- 
ing becomes almost continuous, the fore- 
man wants to make good and the man- 
agement wants him to succeed and they 
do everything they can to help him get 
along. When a foreman fails it always 
costs the company a lot of money. 

Red Parrot has a definite company 
policy covering all phases of safety and 
production that must be strictly carried 
out, this fits ideally into the plan to 
make the face boss responsible for every- 
thing in his section, it has given highly 
satisfactory results. 

The boss and workmen alike know the 
company rules and what is expected, 
each man knows he will be well paid if 
he abides by them and will be laid off 
if he doesn’t. The only time an employe 
ever hears of discipline is when he fails 
to follow company rules and regulations, 
this is very seldom. 

Our men all wear safety shoes, safety 
hats and electric cap lamps, although 
the mines have no history of gas. 

The first real step toward safety at the 
working faces is in the selection of the 
man who is going to supervise the work, 
we depend so much on the face boss, 
that we have built our safety program 
around him and others in direct charge 
of supervision. 

All inspections, whether by foremen, 
coal inspectors or safety director are 
made with a definite purpose, they must 
record the facts, so for that reason they 
are never hurried. 

The face bosses are able to make three 
inspections each day, the assistant fore- 
man gets around to all men at work once 
daily, the foreman once a week, the coal 


inspector two and three times a week 
and the safety director once each two 
weeks. 

A foreman’s conference is held each 
two weeks, following the inspections of 
the safety director. 

Special care is given to the hiring of 
men and more particularly when they 
are to be leaders or foremen, but some- 
times we get a man who doesn’t quite 
fit and we begin at once to make him fit, 
if he can stand criticism he stays, we 
have developed some very high type 
workmen and foremen this way. 

The quality we aim to develop in our 
employes is the right attitude toward 
safety, to be ever mindful of the dangers 
about them, to mix a little care and 
caution with every job. We have found 
the miner who will stop loading his car 
and set a timber is a mighty good pros- 
pect for a leader. 

Our foremen are strong men who have 
learned to take and give orders. 


THE GENERAL SAFETY CAMPAIGN 


Our safety campaign is supported by 
many other activities, all of which aim 
to enlist the interest of every employe 
and to weld the interest of every depart- 
ment or section of the mine. 

In carrying the safety message to the 
individual workman and his family we 
hold monthly safety rallies in community 
halls, these meetings are always crowded 
to capacity, many of the leading enter- 
tainers of the country have appeared on 
our programs, which are mostly social, 
with just enough safety talks to make it 
a safety meeting. 

First aid training is an annual affair 


with us and it is noticed that there are 
few people in our communities who have 
reached the age of reason who have 
failed to share the ideals of safety and 
the spirit which would protect their 
neighbors and friends from injury. 

To help keep the safe way well adver- 
tised we have a system of many bulletin 
boards, our messages are brief, attrac- 
tive and timely, they create interest and 
demand attention. This form of adver- 
tising must be given considerable thought 
if the safety idea is to be sold that way, 
otherwise it would be a waste of time 
and money to maintain them. 

We carry a page in the leading county 
newspaper, the object is to interest the 
reader, gain his confidence, and stimu- 
late his good will, we edit from the 
readers’ viewpoint, stressing the value of 
industry, thrift and common sense. We 
aim to give what is wanted and add 
some things that are needed and we hope 
in this way to help many from wandering 
too far from the right road. 

Every member of the official organiza- 
tion is behind the safety program, they 
know it is a function of management and 
supervision to stop accidents. The fore- 
men’s conference has done much to 
awaken in all foremen a sense of respon- 
sibility in teaching their men the im- 
portance of proper procedure. 

The churches and schools have joined 
our campaign, forming one great big 
organization to make life more interest- 
ing and the community a more desirable 
place in which to live and a place where 
the workman may get a greater amount 
of pleasure and satisfaction from his 
work. 


Does Water Damage Storage Batteries? 


By HARRY BEWLEY* 


HAT happens to storage batteries 
during floods? Are 

they damaged? And what should 
be done to restore them to normal 
condition? 

These questions have been asked fol- 
lowing the recent floods in the East, and 
the operating department of the Electric 
Storage Battery Company, manufactur- 
ers of Exide batteries, Philadelphia, has 
delved into its flood records of past years 
for the answers. As floods of one sort 
or another are always a possibility, the 
answers will, no doubt, provide infor- 
mation of value to the battery user in 
the event of a future emergency. 

These flood records reveal one out- 
standing fact—that submersion causes 
no permanent damage to Exide batteries 
of either the closed or open top types. 
This statement is based on data collected 
over many years, during which Exides 
have been submerged at times in water 
as deep as 780 ft., and for periods as 
long as an entire month. 


* The Electric Storage Battery Co. 


In most cases it was only necessary 
to clean the batteries and recharge them. 
In a few instances, where silt or other 
dirt had entered the cells, renewal of 
the electrolyte was necessary. 


The records of the Exide operating de- 
partment indicate that in certain classes 
of service, such as in mining or tunnel- 
ing, Exide batteries have frequently 
been submerged at the bottom of flooded 
mine shafts. In one instance a 90-cell 
Ironclad type of Exide in a mine loco- 
motive was submerged 500 ft. for 31 
days. When the shaft was finally 
pumped out and the locomotive recov- 
ered, the Exide-Ironclad was soon put 
back into service merely by renewing the 
electrolyte and recharging it. That was 
nearly two years ago, and all indications 
are that the battery will continue to 
function efficiently throughout its normal 
life. 

Another instance occurred when water 
was struck in a tunnel and the shaft 
filled to a height of 780 ft. An Exide- 
Ironclad battery in a locomotive was at 
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the bottom of the shaft and remained 
there until the water was finally pumped 
out. A cleaning of the battery, with a 
change of electrolyte and a recharging, 
put it back into service with no perma- 
nent damage having been caused. 

Other cases include Exides submerged 
as the result of dam breaks, rivers over- 
flowing, and basements being flooded by 
fire apparatus. 


This ability of the Exide to withstand 
the effects of water was an important 
factor in the restoration of railroad serv- 
ice in the Pittsburgh area and other 
railroad points affected by the recent 
floods. As soon as the water had re- 
ceded, some of these Exides were found 
to be in a partially charged condition 
and ready to operate the switches. In 
most instances, as for example crossing 
lights, the circuits were closed and the 
Exides were drained of current while 
submerged. These, however, were re- 
stored to service as soon as power for 
recharging was supplied. 

A similar situation existed in some of 
the industrial plants affected by the 
flood. As soon as the water had receded 
the Exide-Ironclad batteries on electric 
trucks were found to be workable even 


(Concluded on page 29) 
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Mechanization Trends 


Reports of Coal Operators Committees 


Report by the District Committee 
of Northern West Virginia 


General Description and Conditions 


1. A room and pillar single panel sys- 
tem of development is used. This system 
is similar to that used in nearly all mines 
in the Panhandle District, except that 
butt entries are driven 16 ft. wide, and 
rooms are driven from only one side of 
the entries. No attempt is made to ex- 
tract the room pillars. 

Gathering haulage is by trolley loco- 
motives equipped with crab and rope. 
The prevailing practice is to locate the 
side-track on the main entry, outby the 
room entry, so as to serve two or more 
room entries and the various entries be- 
ing driven for development. The gather- 
ing locomotive serves from the side-track 
to the working faces. Sketch of gather- 
ing haulage layout is shown herewith. 


2. The rooms are 250 ft. in length and 
35 ft. on centers. 


3. Rooms are 24 ft. in width, and butt 
entries are 16 ft. wide. 


4. A standard panel has 16 working 
places. 


5. All loading is done by hand. 


6. The mine cars used have a capacity 
of 2.3 net tons, are of wooden construc- 
tion, and have plain bearing trucks. 


7. The gauge of the track is 36in. The 
weight of the rail used in room entries 
and rooms that are cut by track-mounted 
mining machines is 30 lbs. to the yard. 
In room entries and rooms that are cut 
by shortwall mining machines the weight 
of the rail is 20 lbs. to the yard. 


8. Room necks are turned at an angle 
of 90°. A No. 2 turnout with a cast 
frog and 3-ft. 6-in. latches is used on 
room switches. No throw is used on 
room turnouts, but raised kick plates are 
used instead to keep proper gauge. 


General Description of Operation 


9. Type of gathering equipment: A 
4-ton gathering locomotive equipped with 
crab and rope is used between face and 
room neck, and (b) the same locomotive 
is used between room neck and parting. 
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Gathering Haulage Methods 
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10. One gathering unit is used be- 
tween face and room neck, and (b) the 
same unit is used between room neck and 
the parting, usually serving from 14 to 
16 rooms and 2 entries. 


11. From 95 to 120 cars are loaded per 
shift in a panel. 


12. The average length of haul from 
the working face to room neck is 125 
ft. The average length of haul from 
the room neck to parting one way and ex- 
clusive of shifting is 850 ft. 


13. The grade between the face and 
room neck is fairly uniform, although in 
some cases the grade reaches a maximum 
of % of 1 percent for the loads. 


The grade between room neck and 
parting is mostly uniform, reaching as a 
maximum % of 1 percent for the loads, 
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and in some places against the loads, 
caused by local dips. 


Performance Records (A) From Face to 
Room Neck 


14. In the system of mining used 
there are usually two loaders in each 
room or working place. 

For the purpose of illustrating the 
general performance of the gathering 
locomotive we will assume that 16 rooms 
on a butt entry are being taken care of. 

An average of 10 or 11 cars constitute 
a trip. The empty trip is pulled from 
the side-track. In coming up the butt 
entry the trip of empties are left stand- 
ing outby room 13 after the locomotive 
has uncoupled from them. The locomo- 
tive stops in front of room 16 and the 
snapper takes the crab rope into the 
room, hooking the rope onto the loaded 
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car. The load is brought out to the 


TIME STUDY DATA 
room neck by the locomotive pulling in —— ——- 
is ou- Time Time to Time Butt 
the crab rope, and the = then . Empties Arrived Place Time Loads to Parting 
pled to the locomotive, which moves to Pes = oad leawe | Par and 
neck of room 15. The load in room 15 __ Trip ; Butt Gather Butt Trip Return Delays Remarks 
is then pulled and following likewise the 16 7.30 29 min. 7.59 ee a ae 
loads in rooms 14 and 13 are pulled. The 8.38 Waiting for empties 
locomotive then places one empty in 12 9.35 30 min. 10.05 11 12 min sabia 
“ re. i 10 10.18 24 min. 10.42 14 13 min 4 min. Waiting for empties 
OV e 1one 
front of each of the above-mentioned 10 10.58 22 min. 11.20 12 16 min 9 min Waiting for empties 
4-room necks, from where the loader 10 11.36 23 min. 11.59 1l 16 min. 4 min. Waiting for empties 
shes t working face. ll 12.40 26 min. 1.06 12 41 min. 30 min. Lunch 
pushes the empty to the working fac 10 1.40 25 min. 2.05 12 34 min. 16 min. Repair to motor 
This procedure is usually continued along 12 2.20 20 min. 2.40 12 Ismin. —...... 
the entire entry until all the loads from 2.50 14 min. 3.04 
the rooms have been gathered and the 113 82 min. Total 
empties placed. A loaded trip of ap- 10.2 23.7 min, 10.2 mim, Average 
proximately 10 or 11 cars will then have 
been gathered and will be pulled to the — 
TIME STUDY DATA FOR 7 HOURS AND 34 MINUTES, INCLUDING 
inclusive, on one entry and the two de- : 7 
veloping entries directly across the face Total round trips............. Leeaskadies sauaneane 
heading are serviced by the same loco- Total loaded cars 113 
motive, due to the fact that rooms 1 and Total empty cars placed..............eseeeeeeeeeeeees 113 
2 were driven up in advance to be used Average 10.2 
Average number of loads per 10.2 
as air rooms. 
18. As o rele there are two leadere Average time to place empties and gather loads......... 23.7 min. 
ee d ki | Average time from butt to parting and return........... 16.3 min. 
assigned to one working place. : Total man-hours gathering and placing................. 8.70 
16. Only one car is placed at one time Total man-hours from butt to parting and-return........ 5.42 
Performance Records (B) From Room 
Neck to Parting SUMMARY OF DELAYS 
served by one gathering unit. I pe : 
22. From 10 to 14 cars are handled in ae whe. 
one trip. Usually 10 or 11 cars consti- 82 min., or 1 hr. 22 min. 
tute a trip. 
23. From 85 to 115 cars are handled Actual time 6 hrs. 12 min.—81.9% 
per shirt. Total time on job........ 7 hrs. 34 min.—100% 
heri : Submitted by W. W. DartTNELL, 
on one gathering unit. District Committee of Northern West Virgini 
REPORT BY THE DISTRICT COMMITTEE OF COLORADO, WYOMING AND MONTANA 
General Description A B Cc 
1. Mining system. Panel system Room & pillar Room & pillar Room & pillar. 
2. Length of rooms and distance be- 300 ft., 55-ft. centers 45 it 250 ft., 70-ft. centers 200 ft., 50-ft. centers 
tween room centers. 
3. Width of rooms and entries. 30 ft x) ft. & 16 ft. 25 ft. & 10 ft 28 ft. & 16 ft. 
4. Number of working places in a panel. .. 2 3 shakers 42 
5. Method of loading, i. e., hand or me- Mechanical Mechanical, duckbill Mechanical Mechanical 
chanical. 
6. Capacity and type of mine car 2,200 Ibs 3,300 Ibs Wood car, 2 tons Avg. 2.91 tons. 
7. Track gauge and weight of rail in 30 in., 16 & 20 Ibs 6 in., 30 Ib. steel 42 in., 30 lbs. in entries 42 in., 20 Ibs. 
rooms and entries. 
8. Angle of room neck and frog 90°, No. 3 frog, latch No track in room None used 90°, No. 3% frog 
Operating Methods 
9. Type of gathering equipment: 
a. Between face and room neck. Shaker conveyor =i ée Battery & reel locomotives 
b. Between room neck and parting Animal and hoist Locomotive and hoists Locomotive 10-ton trolley locomotives 
10. Number of gathering units used in 
panel: 
a. Between face and room neck. 1 l None 1 
b. Between room neck and parting. 1 1 1, serving 2 loading units 
11. Number of cars loaded per shift in 100 150 75 100 
a panel. 
12. Average length of haul: 
a. Between face and room neck 300 ft ) 1, mile j 1,000 ft. 100 ft 
b. Between room neck and parting. 1,700 ft. .” 3,000 ft. 
13. Average and maximum grade, for 
and against loads: 
a. Between face and room neck. 1%, for loads )oet for loads j 1% with loads 7% avg., 14% maximum 
b. Between room neck and parting. 1%, for loads ! 7% avg., 14% maximum 
14. Number of cars placed at one time. 4 lto4 
15. Number of working places served by 17 2 3 2 
one gathering unit. 
16. Number of cars handled in one trip 6 12 30 18 
to and from parting. 
17. Number of cars handled per shift by 100 150 75 200 ave. 
one gathering unit. 


Submitted by Georce B. 
District Committee of Colorado, Wyoming and Montana. 
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greatest assets. When the mines 

are closed down repercussions are 
heard throughout all industrial centers. 
During the years of the depression metal 
mining has been severely curtailed, and 
in many instances whole camps closed 
down. The past year has seen this situ- 
ation changing swiftly. Throughout the 
western half of the United States much 
mining activity is in evidence. Estab- 
lished producers are rehabilitating and 
reequipping their properties. Many new 
producers are being developed and many 
properties that have been dormant are 
again coming into the market. In prac- 
tically every state in the Rocky Mountain 
area this is true. Colorado’s mining re- 
vival is well under way. This state has 
for many years been one of the greatest 
mineral producers in the United States, 
and promises soon again to maintain its 
rightful place as a mineral producer. 
California, Nevada, Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, Idaho, Utah, and Montana are all 
busy building new mills, rehabilitating 
old properties, and developing new 
enterprises. 

It is then most fitting that the annual 
meeting of the Western Division of the 
American Mining Congress shall be held 
at Denver, Colo., a central location to 
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“Out Where the West Begins” 


THE METAL MINING CONVENTION 


INING is one of this country’s 


western mineral-producing districts. 
Howard I. Young, president of the Amer- 
ican Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. and pres- 
ident of the American Mining Congress, 
early in the year announced the dates 
for this meeting as September 28 to 
October 3, and the place as the Civic 
Auditorium, Denver. Later in the year 
he announced the acceptance of the 
chairmanship of the program commit- 
tee by Mr. Stanly A. Easton, president, 
Bunker Hill and Sullivan Mining & Con- 
centrating Co., Kellogg, Idaho. The Hon. 
Jesse F. McDonald, former governor of 
the state of Colorado and prominent min- 
ing man, is the national chairman of the 
Western Division. Cooperating with Mr. 
Young, Mr. Easton, and Governor Mc- 
Donald is an industry-wide committee, 
arranging for the program, sponsoring 
the exposition and developing interesting 
plans for entertainment features. 

State and district chairmen on the 
program committee are: T. H. O’Brien, 
general manager, Inspiration Cons. Cop- 
per Co.; John A. Burgess, Carson Hill 
Gold Mining Co.; Charles A. Chase, 
Shenandoah-Dives; Walter C. Clark, 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mining & Con- 
centrating Co.; Clinton M. Roos, Fair- 
view Gold Mines, Inc.; J. C. Kinnear, 
Nevada Consolidated Copper Corp.; E. 
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H. Wells, New Mexico School of Mines; 
Guy M. Bjorge, Homestake Mining Co.; 
H. E. Treichler, Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Co.; James W. Wade, Tintic Standard 
Mining Co.; W. P. Chinn, Pickands, 
Mather & Co.; George W. Potter, Eagle- 
Picher Mining & Smelting Co.; Russell 
B. Paul, New Jersey Zine Co.; R. M. 
Hardy, Sunshine Mining Co.; H. A. Coy, 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 
The convention will open on Monday 
noon, September 28, with a luncheon 
in honor of James F. Callbreath, sec- 
retary emeritus of the American Min- 
ing Congress. The organization was 
founded in Denver, maintained its head- 
quarters there for many years, and Mr. 
Callbreath was its first secretary. D. A. 
Callahan, president of the Callahan Zinc- 
Lead Co., will preside at the luncheon, 
and the Hon. Edward C. Johnson, gover- 
nor of the state of Colorado, will welcome 
the delegates. The first session of the 
convention will be Monday afternoon, 
with Jesse F. McDonald, president of the 
Downtown Mines Co., and governor of 
the Western Division, presiding. Others 
who will preside at various sessions of 
the convention are Charles H. Seger- 
strom, president of the Carson Hills Gold 
Mining Co.; the Hon. James Owen, Den- 
ver mining attorney; D. D. Moffat, vice 
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Stanly A. Easton 
National Chairman, Program 
Committee 


president of the Utah Copper Co.; and 
Stanly A. Easton, Bunker Hill & Sulli- 
van M. & C. Co. Among the papers to 
be presented are the following: “The 
Bureau of Mines and Metal Mining,” by 
the Hon. John Wellington Finch, director 
of the Bureau; “Molybdenum—Colorado’s 
Newest Industry”; several papers will 
be presented upon “Health in Mining and 
the Relation Thereto of Air Dustiness.” 
Among the speakers on this topic will 
be Dr. A. J. Lanza, Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Co.; C. E. Brown, United 
States Bureau of Mines; William B. 
Daly, Anaconda Copper Mining 


Co.; and others to be announced 
later, 

One entire session will be devoted 
to tax problems. Speakers include 
Henry B. Fernald, nationally 
known tax authority and chairman 
f the National Tax Committee of 
the American Mining Congress; 
John P. Barnett, former attorney 
general for the state of Colorado; 
E. C. Alvord, tax attorney, and 
prominent mining men. 

A feature of the meeting will 
be the Mineral States Confer- 
ence, which is proposed to discuss 
the feasibility of an industry-wide 
committee to act as a clearing 
house of information, statistical 
and otherwise, on the economic im- 
portance of the mineral industries 
to industrial America. 

An important session will be de- 
voted to recent legislation affecting 
the mining industries and the need 
for united action. A round-table 
conference is being arranged on 
“Government and Industry,” the 
speakers to include such important 
representatives of industry as R. C. 
Allen, vice president, Oglebay 


Howard |. Young 
President, American Mining 
Congress 


Norton & Co.; L. E. Geohegan, vice presi- 
dent, Gulf States Steel Co.; Eugene Mc- 
Auliffe, president of the Union Pacific 
Coal Co.; Max Schott, president, Climax 
Molybdenum Co.; A. E. Bendelari, presi- 
dent, Eagle-Picher Lead Co.; Donald A. 
Callahan, Callahan Zine-Lead Co.; 
Stanly A. Easton, Bunker Hill & Sulli- 
van Mining & Concentrating Co.; and a 
number of others to be announced later. 

The exposition, which will be held in 
the same building with the convention 
sessions, will offer an interesting and im- 
portant display of mining machinery, 
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Jesse F. McDonald 
Chairman, Board of Governors, 
Western Division 


equipment, and supplies. At this date 
more than 40 companies have arranged 
for space, which insures one of the most 
successful expositions ever held under the 
auspices of this group. These exhibitors 
include: 

Ahlberg Bearing Co. 

Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 

American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 

American Steel & Wire Co. 

Atlas Powder Co. 

C. S. Card Iron Works. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Co. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Corporation. 
Crucible Steel Co. of America. 
Denver Equipment Co. 

Denver Fire Clay Co. 

The Dorr Co., Ine. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Thomas A. Edison, Ine. 
Gardner-Denver Co. 

General Electrie Co. 

General Engineering Co. 
Goodman Manufacturing Co. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff M. & S. Co. 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
Lorain Steel Co. 

Magnetic Manufacturing Co. 
Mancha Storage Battery Co. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
MeNally-Pittsburg Mfg. Co. 
Mine & Smelter Supply Co. 
Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
National Fuse & Powder Co. 
National Tube Co. 

Ohio Brass Co. 

Oliver United Filters, Inc. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
John A, Roebling’s Sons Co. 


(Concluded on page 29) 
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Wheels of Government 


OLLOWING immediately upon the 

adjournment of the national Congress, 

repercussions from the Democratic 
National Convention at Philadelphia held 
the limelight in the early part of July. 
Much of the thought since in Washing- 
ton has been political. The President’s 
acceptance speech, the magazine and 
newspaper polls, pronouncements by the 
Chairmen of the Democratic and Repub- 
lican National Committees, and the ac- 
ceptance speech of Governor Alf Landon, 
at Topeka, Kans.—all these have come 
in for preferred attention. 

In winding up the work of the second 
session of the 74th Congress, the Presi- 
dent signed the many bills passed and 
vetoed a few. Eight hundred and 
eighty-one bills were approved and 85 
vetoed. 

Another happening which made news 
was the ending of Comptroller General 
McCarl’s 15-year term of office. There 
has been much discussion as to General 
McCarl’s successor and expectant candi- 
dates for the place have been hopefully 
working for the past 10 months to se- 
cure the appointment. It is not expected 
that the place will be filled until after 
the national election in November. 

In the meantime, investigating com- 
mittees of the Congress authorized by 
resolutions, have as yet given no signs 
of early activity. There is the LaFol- 
lette Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Education and Labor composed of Sena- 
tors LaFollette (Wisconsin); Murphy 
(Dem., Iowa—since died of automobile 
injuries) and Thomas (Dem., Utah), 
which was authorized to conduct hearings 
into alleged interferences with collective 
bargaining and rights of free speech. 
There has been no indication as yet as 
to when this committee will go into 
action. 

The special Senate 
Committee headed by 
Senator Harry Byrd 
(Dem., Virginia) for 
the investigation into 
overlapping govern- 
ment departments, and 
wastes extrava- 
gance in the adminis- 
tration of government 
business, has caused 
questionnaires to be 
sent to all government 
departments. The sta- 
tistical work for the 
committee is being car- 
ried on by the Brook- 
ings Institution and it 
is anticipated that the 
committee will have the 
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advice of former Comptroller General 
McCarl. Senator Byrd has announced 
that he will present to the next Congress 
a complete report with definite recom- 
mendations to bring about reductions in 
governmental expenditures. 


The investigation into the potash in- 
dustry by a Senate Public Lands Sub- 
committee is, in its early stages, being 
carried on by a representative of that 
committee without the use of subpoena. 
The subcommittee named consists of Sen- 
ator Pittman (Dem., Nevada), Chairman; 
Senator Wagner (Dem., New York); 
Ashurst (Dem., Arizona); Hatch (Dem., 
New Mexico); and Carey (Rep., Wyom- 
ing). It is anticipated that hearings will 
be held in California and New Mexico 
after the fall elections. 

The old line Federal Departments and 
particularly the Treasury and the De- 
partment of Labor are wrestling with 
the problems of developing regulations 
for the administration of the Revenue 
Act of 1936 and of the Walsh-Healey 
Government Contracts Act respectively. 
Up to the present time, the Treasury 
has issued T. D. 4649 entitled “Withhold- 
ing of Income Tax under Sections 143 
and 144 of the Revenue Act of 1936” and 
which refers particularly to the with- 
holding of tax at source and the pay- 
ment of corporation income tax at source. 
Under date of July 3 was issued an in- 
come tax mimeograph entitled “Taxa- 
tion of Non-Resident Alien Individuals 
and Foreign Corporations under the Rev- 
enue Act of 1936.” A further Treasury 
Decision No. 4666 deals with “Regula- 
tions Relating to the Excess Profits Tax 
imposed by Section 106 of the Revenue 
Act of 1935 as Amended by the Revenue 
Act of 1936.” This Treasury Decision 


also includes the regulations covering 
date of 


the capital stock tax. Under 
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July 10, there is a further income tax 
mimeograph entitled “Information Nec- 
essary in Support of Depreciation De- 
ductions.” 

In the Department of Labor, an ap- 
proach is being made to the development 
of regulations for the administration of 
the Government Contracts Act, more 
commonly known as the Walsh-Healey 
Act. The statement of policy on the 
part of Secretary Perkins with reference 
to the Act is herewith presented for 
quick reading as follows: 

“1, Public hearings will be held to 
determine prevailing minimum wages in 
the various industrial localities. NRA 
code minimum-wage provisions will not 
be arbitrarily adopted. 

“2. Once a prevailing wage determina- 
tion has been made for an industry, it 
will apply to all members of that in- 
dustry. (Several months are anticipated 
before determinations can be made for 
all industries.) 

“3. Pending wage determinations, gov- 
ernment contractors will be required to 
meet only the other labor provisions of 
the Act. 

“4, First industries to be studied will 
be those in which minimum wages are 
lowest. 

“5. Wage determinations are aimed to 
end bid-peddling whereby brokers sublet 
portions of contracts to substandard fac- 
tories. Bidders, however, may deal with 
legitimate subcontractors. 

“6. Regulations will be promulgated 
shortly before September 28, providing 
uniform procedure in order to avoid de- 
lays. 

“7, Overtime rates may be provided for 
in the regulations, consideration to be 
given for varying conditions. 

“8. Provisions will be made for pur- 
chase of floor stocks without going be- 
hind the actual and 
bona-fide seller. 

“9. A special admin- 
istrative unit will be 
established in the De- 
partment of Labor and 
a Board will be named 
to consider quasi-judi- 
cial and regulatory 
matters. Studies will 
be made by existing di- 
visions of the Labor 
Department with rec- 
ommendations to be 
made by the Chief Ex- 
aminer as the principal 
administrative officer. 

“10. A panel of in- 
dustrial and labor con- 
sultants will be named 
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who are familiar with industries affected 
to aid the Chief Examiner, the Board, 
and the Secretary.” 


Representatives of industry have con- 
ferred with Secretary Perkins and the 
staff of the Department of Labor and it 
is anticipated that there will be further 
conferences preceding the effective date 
of the Act, September 28, 1936. It is 
not anticipated that the Board of 3 which 
will administer the Act will be announced 
for appointment until the effective date. 


The Federal Trade Commission is ap- 
proaching its administration of the Rob- 
jinson-Patman Price Discrimination Act 
with extreme care. Secretary of the 
Commission, Otis B. Johnson, has re- 
leased a brief statement of procedure 
under the Robinson-Patman Price Dis- 
crimination Act which, because of its sig- 
nificance, is herewith reproduced. 


“Since the passage of the Robinson- 
Patman Act, the Commission has had a 
number of inquiries as to the method to 
be followed in calling the Commission’s 
attention to apparent violations and the 
procedure to be followed by the Com- 
mission in the enforcement of the Act. 
Under the Commission’s procedure any 
one may call to its attention the viola- 
tion of any law over which the Commis- 
sion has jurisdiction. Such application 
should be in writing, signed by or on 
behalf of the applicant and should con- 
tain a definite statement of the facts and 
the name and address of the applicant 
and of the party complained of. If, upon 
investigation of the matters thus brought 
to its attention, the Commission has 
reason to believe that there is a viola- 
tion of law coming within its jurisdiction, 
and that the public interest would be 
served by the issuance of a formal com- 
plaint, the Commission will take steps 
to issue and serve such complaint. 


“The fact that the Commission is re- 
quired to follow certain formal proce- 
dure prescribed in the Act before it can 
say whether the Act has been violated 
makes it impracticable for the Commis- 
sion to express informal opinions upon 
the legal status of matter presented on 
the basis of hypothetical or ex parte 
statements of fact.” 

The Commission has prepared and is- 
sued, a 34-page mimeograph “To make 
available in a compact manner state- 
ments made with reference to this Act 
by the Committees reporting the bill, at 
the hearings, and in the debates by those 
in charge of the bill and others.” The 
final issue of this mimeograph is under 
date of July 25. On page 17 of the mime- 
ograph, the Commission quotes from the 
brief submitted by Julian D. Conover, 
Secretary of the American Mining Con- 
gress in an appearance made before the 
House Judiciary Committee in which it 
was asked that the mineral and metal 
industries be exempted from the provi- 
sions of the Act. As of today, the ap- 
plication of the Act and its administra- 
tion are still matters upon which able 
counsel are unable to agree except to 
the extent that court rulings will be 
necessary before clarification can be had. 

The Securities and Exchange Commis- 


sion in the administration of the Securi- 
ties Exchange Act of 1933 and amend- 
ments thereto, has prepared a proposed 
new ruling relating to exemptions from 
registration of issues of securities of 
less than $100,000—other than in the 
case of gas and oil. A complete new 
registration statement for mining securi- 
ties under this classification and a book 
of instructions have also been prepared 
by the Commission. In this work the 
Securities Exchange Commission and its 
staff are endeavoring to function con- 
structively and are open to suggestion 
and assistance from those interested in 
the development of mining enterprises. 


Does Water Damage 
Storage Batteries? 
(Continued from page 23) 


though the batteries had been under 
many feet of water. It was only found 
necessary to wash them off, in cases of 
mud or silt deposit, and then recharge 
them. For cells into which flood water 
had leaked through the vent opening, a 
syringe or hydrometer barrel was used 
to draw off the excess water at the top. 
Many cells were seen, however, wherein 
there had apparently been no leakage 
through the vent openings, as the elec- 
trolyte level was found to be between the 
upper and lower filling level marks on 
jars. In cases where batteries had been 
considerably overdischarged in carrying 
the load following the power interrup- 
tion, the batteries were restored by an 
overcharge. 

Even the open-glass and lead-lined 
tank type batteries came through in good 
shape. Due to their open construction, 
all cells were flooded. However, on an 
overcharge it was found that the loss of 
electrolyte was usually very small, and 
most cells came back to within a few 
points of their previous maximum 
gravity. 

The Exides in the telephone exchanges 
affected by the flood continued to func- 
tion although under from 8 to 20 ft. of 
water. When the water had receded, 
these batteries were soon put into normal 
condition merely by cleaning the silt 
from the tops and recharging. In some 
cases, the electrolyte was changed. 


Metal Mining 
Convention 
(Continued from page 27) 


St. Louis Power Shovel Co. 

Sullivan Machinery Co. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

U. S. Steel Corp. 

Vulean Iron Works. 

Western Cartridge Co. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery Co. 

An interesting phase of the exposition 
and supplementing the Mineral States 
Conference will be the Mineral States 
Exhibit, which will attempt to present 
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for every metal-mining district in the 
United States graphic and statistical in- 
formation which will show the impor- 
tance of metal mining to the state, to the 
country, to the wage earner, and to the 
industries dependent upon metals. 

The state of Colorado and the mining 
men of that state are planning a rousing 
welcome to delegates to this convention. 
A general committee on arrangements 
has been appointed, which includes the 
Hon. James Owen as chairman, and 
John T. Barnett, Thomas A. Dines, Ger- 
ald Hughes, Arthur Roeder, Russell P. 
Reynolds, Thomas B. Stearns, Claude K. 
Boettcher, Adolph F. Zang, and J. O. A. 
Carper as members. This committee is 
arranging for a series of delightful 
events which will insure the comfort and 
happiness of all delegates. 

Mrs. Jesse F. McDonald will serve as 
official hostess for the convention. A 
committee has been appointed with par- 
ticular reference to entertainment for the 
visiting ladies. This will be under the 
direction of Mrs. B. P. Morse as chair- 
man, who will have the assistance of a 
distinguished group of ladies and the 
cooperation of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of 
the American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers. 

Cooperating in all the developments of 
the convention and exposition is the Colo- 
rado Mining Association and Colorado 
Chapter of the American Mining Con- 
gress, Robert S. Palmer, secretary. 

Full details on the program, enter- 
tainment features, and arrangements 
will be announced in the September 
Annual Metals Edition of THE MINING 
CONGRESS JOURNAL. This is one conven- 
tion that should receive the most com- 
plete cooperation from all metal-mining 
men, and undoubtedly the group that will 
congregate at Denver, September 28 to 
October 3, will, through its deliberations, 
have a far-reaching effect upon the 
future of the mining industry. 


@ A LETTER was recently sent by the 
National Resources Committee to 46 
state planning boards suggesting that 
each draw up six-year construction 
budgets for submission to the Federal 
agency. The effect, if carried out, would 
be to make Federal public works into a 
steady major industry to absorb unem- 
ployment slack in good as well as bad 
times. The projects would be under- 
taken in the order of priority desired 
by the states and would likewise enable 
long-time future planning of expendi- 
tures of Federal and state funds for 
projects. At the same time this week 
PWA Administrator Ickes announced 
release of $22,742,034 to finance 352 
projects throughout the country. The 
Federal money represents a grant of 
45 percent of the cost of each project, 
thus indicating an expenditure of more 
than $50,000,000 for additional projects. 
All of these projects must be started 
before October 1, 1936, and completed 
within one year. An additional 450 proj- 
ects on which the Government would 
grant $50,000,000 are now awaiting the 
President’s approval. 
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Current Legal 
Problems of the 
Mineral Industries 


(Continued from page 14) 


though 13 out of 24 Senators voted for 
conviction,” and after the commotion had 
subsided the legislature removed the 
cause of complaint by the following 
statute: 


No publication out of court, respect- 
ing the conduct of the judges, officers 
of the court, jurors, witnesses, parties 
or any of them, of, in or concerning 
any cause depending in such court, 
shall be construed into a contempt 
of the said court, so as to render the 
author, printer, publisher, or either of 
them, liable to attachment and sum- 
mary punishment for the same.” 


The purpose of this act was to accord 
such persons a trial by jury when ac- 
cused of indirect criminal contempt. It 
was a special privilege which accrued 
largely to the newspaper fraternity. Or- 
ganized labor was then in its infancy. 
The power of labor is now comparable 
to that of the press, and it is not sur- 
prising that labor unions should demand 
the same privilege. It was granted by 
the legislature of Pennsylvania in 1931. 
The statute provides that where acts 
alleged to constitute a violation of an in- 
junction are not permitted in the pres- 
ence of the court, or so near as to inter- 


fere directly with the administration of 
justice, the accused should enjoy (a) the 
right to admission to bail, (b) notifica- 
tion of the charge and a reasonable time 
to prepare a defense, (c) trial by jury 
upon demand, and (d) the right to de- 
mand the retirement of the presiding 
judge under certain circumstances,” 

The constitutionality of the act was im- 
mediately questioned. In Penn Anthra- 
cite Mining Company v. Anthracite 
Miners of Pennsylvania,” the defendants 
were charged with violating an injunc- 
tion by preventing the employes of the 
plaintiff from going to work and other 
unlawful acts alleged to have been com- 
mitted several miles distant from the 
court. After being cited for contempt 
they demanded a jury trial. This was re- 
fused by the lower court on the ground 
that the power to punish for contempt 
was inherent in the court—which was 
created by the Constitution—and, there- 
fore, beyond the power of the legislature. 
The Supreme Court pointed out that the 
acts complained of were not committed in 
the presence of the court, that the parties 
were in a court of equity, and that under 
the Constitution of Pennsylvania it was 
for the legislature to say what chancery 
powers should be exercised. The judg- 
ment was accordingly reversed and a 
jury trial awarded. The net result will 
probably be a less rigid enforcement of 
injunctions of this type. 


© Loyd, William H., ‘The 
Pennsylvania,” p. 146. 

* Act of April 3, 1809, P. L. 146; perpetuated 
by Act of June 16, 1836, P. L. 784, 17 P. S. 


Early Courts of 


Sec. 2044. 

Act of June 23, 1931, P. L. 924, 17 P. S. 
Sec. 2047. 

63114 Pa. Superior Ct. 7 (1934), affirmed, 318 


Pa. 401 (1935). 


@ SHIPMENTS of uncut sheet mica in 
1935 increased to 936,633 pounds, valued 
at $161,150, a gain of 61 percent in 
quantity and 79 percent in value over 
1934. Sales of scrap mica amounted to 
18,852 tons, valued at $243,951, including 
6,667 tons of fine mica, valued at $111,- 
345, recovered from washing kaolin and 
by grinding muscovite, chlorite, and seri- 
cite schists. 


@ THERE has been a dearth of de- 
cisions recently from the National Labor 
Relations Board. The Board denies that 
recent adverse court decisions affect 
their program and it is understood that 
numerous cases are now under “study” 
and decisions may be expected shortly. 
A cumulative report of cases handled 
shows that the Board has had referred 
to it upwards of 1,000 labor cases. No 
decision has yet been made on which of 
the cases in the court will be taken to 
the Supreme Court on appeal for final 
determination of the constitutionality of 
the Labor Relations Act. Since the New 
Orleans Circuit Court recently refused 
the Board a rehearing on the Jones & 
Laughlin case (decided against the 
Board) it is apparent that the Board 
may appeal that case within the next 
few weeks. It is believed, however, that 
more than one case will finally reach the 
Supreme Court, probabilities being that 
Jones & Laughlin, Fruehauf, A. P. and 
others may all come up simultaneously 
for review and decision. Only the latter 
was decided in favor of the Board.— 
A. M. C. Weekly Bulletin. 
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N. CW4 and Views 


of Interest to Mining Men 


@ THE HECLA MINING COMPANY 
which has acquired the Polaris property 
in the silver belt section of the Coeur 
d’Alenes, after opening large ore bodies 
on a level 920 ft. below the original tun- 
nel level, has decided to further develop 
the ore by sinking an additional 500 ft. 
before building a mill and proceeding to 
production. This is a material modifica- 
tion of its plans and indicates that the 
company believes it has the making in 
the Polaris of another of those big mines 
which have made the Coeur d’Alenes 
famous. 

Hecla has been highly successful in 
developing ore on the 920-ft. Polaris level 
and above and below it. On that level 
the ore body is more than 400 ft. long 
and from 2 to 7 ft. wide. At one point 
the ore occupies both sides of the drift. 
Furthermore it has been explored for 
more than 100 ft. below that point with 
indications that it may be even more ex- 
tensive on the 1,040-ft. level. A new 
raise has also been made from these 
levels to the surface 1,500 ft. above. 

The three-compartment shaft is now to 
be extended to an additional depth of 
500 ft. and mill construction has appar- 
ently been postponed until this deeper 
exploration is at least well under way. 
This big ore body on the 920 and 1,040-ft. 
levels has also been reached by a two- 
mile tunnel through the Silver Summit 
ground. The Hecla has added the Silver 
Summit to its holdings and is also devel- 
oping ore in this direction. 


@ IN ORDER that at least some pre- 
liminary groundwork may be done before 
the next Congress on the lignite coal 
study ordered last session, attempt is 
being made by the Bureau of Mines to 
obtain funds from other sources. If 
this is successful, work will be started on 
a preparatory basis. Congress, after 
authorizing the study, failed to provide 
funds for it. 


@ THE LAKE SUPERIOR MINING 
INSTITUTE will hold its annual meet- 
ing, at Ishpeming, Mich., on August 28 
and 29. 


@ IN ANNOUNCING an increase in the 
national income in 1935 to $53 billion— 
$4.6 billion more than in 1934—the De- 
partment of Commerce, Division of Eco- 
nomic Research, made clear that a larger 
income was shown for each of the 12 
major industrial divisions under which 
the total national income is classified. 
At the same time the Department ex- 


plained that income paid out totalled 
$53.6 billion, and that in each industrial 
division the gain in income produced was 
greater than that paid out. This is the 
third consecutive year in which the na- 
tional income produced showed a sub- 
stantial gain. 

Construction and manufacturing in- 
dustries revealed the largest gains with 
increases of 10 percent or more occurring 
in the finance, agriculture and service in- 
dustries as well. 

“In 1935, relative to 1929,” the Depart- 
ment stated, “income produced ranged 
from 30 percent in the construction and 
47 percent in the mining industry to 72 
percent in the communications industry 
and 74 percent in the electric light and 
power and manufactured-gas industry.” 

It is interesting to note that “agricul- 
ture’s share of the national income pro- 
duced reached a new high in 1935 at 9.1 
percent as compared with 8.9 percent in 
1929 and 5.9 percent in 1932.” 

In its tables concerning each of the 12 
major industrial divisions, the Depart- 
ment’s study shows that with 1929 at 100 
percent, the mining industry’s income 
produced fell to 69 percent in 1930, to 37 
percent in 1931, 25 percent in 1932, and 
rose slightly to 27.6 percent in 1933, 
moved up to 44.5 percent in 1934, and 
gained a few more points in 1935 to 46.9 
percent. 

Income paid out by the mining indus- 
try ranged as follows, with 1929 as 100 
percent: 1930, 83.3; 1931, 58.3; 1932, 
39.7; 1933, 39.1; 1934, 50.1; 1935, 52.0.— 
American Mining Congress Weekly Bul- 
letin. 


@ THE JOSEPH A. HOLMES SAFE- 
TY ASSOCIATION Certificate of Honor 
has been awarded to the United Electric 
Coal Company at Duquoin, Ill. That cer- 
tificate was recently presented by the 
chief of the Health and Safety Branch 
of the U. S. Bureau of Mines and at the 
presentation, what is probably the world’s 
record performance in‘the handling of 
rock and coal without a fatality, was 
made public. The No. 11 Mine has 
mined and handled more than 90,000,000 
tons of material (5,600,000 tons of coal 
and 84,600,000 tons of overburden) with 
drag lines and shovels since September, 
1929, to April 30, 1936, without a single 
fatality, and with but 61 minor accidents 
in 1,202 days’ operation. The previous 
record, according to the Bureau of Mines, 
was the moving of approximately 75,000,- 
000 tons of ore and overburden without 
a fatality by the Utah Copper Company 
in its open cut copper mine at Bingham, 
Utah.—N. C. A. Bulletin. 
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@ THE WEST VIRGINIA exhibit at 
the Great Lakes Exposition, now being 
held at Cleveland, Ohio, will include two 
columns 12% ft. high (to be constructed 
of 10 blocks of West Virginia coal 30 in. 
high by 30 in. wide by 24 in. deep); one 
column 6 ft. high (to be constructed of 
three blocks 24 in. high by 30 in. wide by 
8 in. deep, and six blocks 24 in. high by 
16 in. wide by 8 in. deep; and 2 columns 
7% ft. high (to be constructed of six 
blocks 30 in. high by 30 in. wide by 
24 in. deep). These blocks are all to 
be set with a chromium band around 
each joint. The blocks were taken 
from one of the mines of the Island 
Creek Coal Company. The 25 blocks, 
as well as eight extras for emer- 
gencies, have been crated in burlap and 
excelsior and by this time are on their 
way to Cleveland. One of the 30x30x24 
blocks was weighed and it netted 1,702 
pounds. The Island Creek Coal Com- 
pany and the West Virginia Coal Asso- 
ciation are to be congratulated on mak- 
ing this particularly interesting exhibit 
Coal Association Bul- 
etin. 


@ WITH a fatality rate of 1.43 per mil- 
lion tons of coal mined, the bituminous 
coal industry in May set an all-time 
monthly record for safety as far back 
as the records of the Bureau of Mines 
extend, which is to January, 1913. These 
mines reported 41 fatalities during the 
month with a production of 28,678,000 
tons of coal. Revised figures for April 
show 81 fatalities and a production of 
30,318,000 tons, and a fatality rate of 
2.67 per million tons. The May, 1935, 
rate was 2.91. In keeping with the splen- 
did fatality record for May, the fatality 
rate per million tons for all bituminous 
mines for January to May, 1936, inclu- 
sive, is 2.112, a marked decrease from 
the 2.413 rate for the similar period of 
the previous year. 

Commenting on the splendid May fa- 
tality record, Dan Harrington, chief of 
the Health and Safety Branch of the U. 
S. Bureau of Mines, accredits it in no 
small part to the determination of man- 
agement to reduce accidents, brought 
about by an ever-growing realization as 
to the economic value, as well as the hu- 
manitarian worth, of such effort. He fur- 
ther says that the accident rate will con- 
tinue to decrease. 


@ THE CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL 
CORPORATION announces the organi- 
zation of a department of training, with 
J. Edward Johnson as director. The pur- 
pose is to give opportunity to employes 
and their sons to receive practical and 
technical training, which will enable 
them to qualify for better positions. 

This department will have jurisdiction 
over all apprentice and sales training 
schools in the several plants, and will 
come under the general supervision of 
Mr. Ross L. Leffler, manager of indus- 
trial relations. 

Mr. Johnson is a graduate of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. 
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@ THE $500,000 zinc smelter being con- 
structed by the Illinois Zinc Company 
will be ready for operation not later 
than October 1, according to C. R. Mac- 
Brayne, manager. The company is also 
spending approximately one-half million 
dollars in developing natural gas, con- 
structing a pipe line to the plant and 
other improvements. The new smelter 
will receive its zinc ore from mines in 
Arizona. 


@ ANACONDA COPPER MINING CO. 
has adopted a group life insurance plan 
whereby the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America issues approximately 
$40,000,000 of life insurance covering 
roughly 28,000 Anaconda employes in the 
United States and Canada. Under the 
plan, all employes of Anaconda and its 
subsidiaries and affiliates not now in- 
sured under a group plan shall be in- 
sured as of July 6 to and including July 
31, without contribution from them. Dur- 
ing this period they will be given an op- 
portunity to voluntarily signify their in- 
tention to continue the insurance on a 
basis whereby employe and employer will 
make joint contributions as set forth in 
plan. In order that the insurance may 
be continued, at least 75 percent of eli- 
gible employes must make individual ap- 
plication. The plan is based upon normal 
average earnings of employes and death 
benefits range from $1,250 to $10,000. 
Employes will contribute at the rate of 
60 cents a month per $1,000 of insurance 
carried, balance to be paid by company. 


@ THE production of pyrites in 1935 
amounted to 506,215 long tons, valued at 
$1,569,672, compared with 432,524 tons, 
valued at $1,216,363 in 1934, an increase 
of 17 percent in quantity and 29 percent 
in value. Tennessee was the largest 
producing state in 1935; others were 
California, Colorado, Illinois, Kansas, 
Missouri, Montana, New York, Virginia, 
and Wisconsin. New York increased its 
output of pyrites from 31,674 long tons 
in 1934 to 48,905 tons in 1935, a gain of 
17,231 tons, or 54 percent. Production 
of pyrites in Missouri amounted to 
24,883 long tons in 1935, compared with 
14,557 tons in 1934, an increase of 71 
percent. Illinois produced 1,114 tons of 
pyrites from coal-mining operations in 
1935. This is the first production re- 
corded for Illinois since 1931. In 1935 
the quantity of pyrites sold or consumed 
by producing companies amounted to 
504,825 tons, an increase of 17 percent, 
compared with 431,340 tons in 1934. The 
pyrites produced in 1935 contained ap- 
proximately 199,457 long tons of sul- 
phur; in 1934 the output contained 
167,645 tons. The average price of 
pyrites, as quoted by trade journals, was 
12-13 cents per long-ton unit throughout 
the year. Imports of pyrites for con- 
sumption in 1935 were 397,113 long tons, 
of which Spain furnished 387,140 tons; 
Canada, 9,888 tons; and Mexico, 85 tons. 
In 1934 a total of 366,315 tons were 
imported, of which Spain furnished 346,- 
974 tons and Canada 19,341 tons. 
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The Duncan Cast Steel Mine Car Bottom, featured in the 
exhibit of the Duncan Foundry & Machine Company at Cin- 
cinnati, shows two of the new features in this line. The 
absence of bolts and rivets allows for greater wear and less 


cost of maintenance. 


The casting of the axle boxes with the 


car eliminates any possibility of expense for up-keep at 
this point 


@ STATISTICS released by the Depart- 
ment of Mines of Pennsylvania show the 
1935 anthracite production as 51,359,111 
tons. Of this 44,040,895 tons were 
shipped to market by railroad and 
1,868,845 tons were shipped to market by 
truck (formerly shipped by rail). The 
balance of the production is about equally 
divided in sales to local trade and used 
at collieries for heat and steam. The 
anthracite mines worked an average of 
187 days and employed 100,539 employes. 
For comparative purposes, 1934 anthra- 
cite production was 57,168,291 tons and 
for 1933, 49,541,344 tons. 


@ THE American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute pay roll figures compiled by the 
United States Department of Labor, 
show weekly wages actually received in 
the pay envelopes of the nearly 446,000 
wage-earning employes in the steel in- 
dustry average more than 18 percent 
higher than the average wages of em- 
ployes for all manufacturing industries. 

The latest Government records show 
steel employes earning an average of 
$26.38 in March, which compares with 
average weekly earnings of $22.25 for 
employes in all manufacturing industries. 
The average hourly wage rate in the 
steel industry of 66.2 cents in March is 
not only 16 percent above the average of 
57.2 cents for all manufacturing indus- 
tries, but more important, it exceeds the 
1929 average wage rate of 65.4 cents re- 
ported for the steel industry in that year 
by the National Industrial Conference 
Board. 
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@ THE APPOINTMENT of Arno C. 
Fieldner as chief of the Technologic 
Branch of the United States Bureau of 
Mines, is announced by Dr. John W. 
Finch, Director of the Bureau. Mr. 
Fieldner succeeds O. P. Hood, who re- 


A. C. Fieldner 


cently retired after a long period of 
service. 

Coincident with the appointment of 
Mr. Fieldner, the Bureau’s Technologic 
Branch is reorganized. The name of the 
Mechanical Division is changed to the 
Coal Division and studies relating to the 
use of electrical and mechanical equip- 
ment in mines are transferred to the 
Mining Division. 
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O. P. Hood 


The Experiment Stations Division is 
discontinued, and the coal preparation 
section of the Experiment Stations Di- 
vision and the experimental mine section 
of the office of the Chief Mining Engi- 
neer are transferred to the Coal Divi- 
sion. 

A new division called the Non-Metals 
Division is created to take over the fol- 
lowing technical sections of the discon- 
tinued Experiment Stations Division: 
Fundamentals, Beneficiation, Processing, 
Utilization and Water. 


Hereafter supervising engineers of the 
various experiment stations are to report 
to chief engineers of divisions as fol- 
lows: 


The supervising engineer of the Pitts- 
burgh Experiment Station will report to 
the chief engineer of the Coal division. 

The supervising engineers of the Min- 
neapolis, Rolla, Salt Lake City, Reno, 
Boulder City, and Berkeley Experi- 
ment Stations will report to the chief 
engineer of the Metallurgical Division. 

The supervising engineer of the Tuc- 
son Experiment Station will report to the 
chief engineer of the Mining Division. 


The supervising engineers of the New 
Brunswick, Seattle, and Tuscaloosa Sta- 
tions will report to the chief engineer of 
the Non-Metals Division. 


The supervising engineers of the 


Dr. John W. Finch 


Bartlesville, Laramie, and Amarillo Sta- 
tions will report to the chief engineer of 
the Petroleum and Natural Gas Division. 

Frank L. Hess, principal mineralogist, 
will report directly to the chief of the 
Technologic Branch. 

The names and titles of the division 
heads of the Technologic Branch are as 
follows: 

Coal Division, A. C. Fieldner, chief en- 
gineer; Explosives Division, W. J. Huff, 
chief chemist; Metallurgical Division, R. 
S. Dean, chief engineer; Mining Division, 
C. F. Jackson, chief engineer; Non-Metals 
Division, O. C. Ralston, chief engineer; 
Petroleum and Natural Gas Division, R. 
A. Cattell, chief engineer. 

Mr. Fieldner, the new chief of the 
Technologic Branch, is a native of Ney, 
Ohio, and a graduate of Ohio Wesleyan 
University and Ohio State University. 
Following some years of chemical and 
fuel engineering work with commercial 
companies, Mr. Fieldner entered the serv- 
ice of the U. S. Geological Survey in 1907. 
On the organization of the Bureau of 
Mines in 1910, he was placed in charge 
of the fuel chemical laboratory at the 
Bureau’s Pittsburgh, Pa., experiment sta- 
tion. He was appointed supervising 
chemist of the Pittsburgh Station in 1919 
and was made chief chemist of the Bu- 
reau in 1925. In 1927, he was appointed 
chief engineer of the Experiment Sta- 
tions Division. 


PETER F. LOFTUS 


Consulting Engineers 


ENGINERRING AND ECONOMIC 

VEYS. ANALYSES AND REPORTS ON 

POWER APPLICATIONS AND POWER 

COST PROBLEMS OF THE COAL MINING 
INDUSTRY 


Oliver Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


JAMES H. PIERCE & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS AND MINE MANAGERS 


A successful background in the practical solution 
of difficult engineering and ma ial pr 


Reports—Valuations—Appraisals—Cost Analysis 
Scranton Electric Building, Scranton, Pa. 
Whitehall Building, New York, N. Y. 


AUGUST, 1936 


Mr. Fieldner was in charge of gas 
mask investigations for the Bureau in 
the World War period, later being com- 
missioned as major in the Chemical War- 
fare Service. He developed American 
methods of testing gas masks and gas 
absorbents and methods of testing and 
analyzing coal, coke and gas. He had 
charge of research on ventilation of the 
Hudson River vehicular tunnel. He is 
the author of numerous monographs and 
scientific articles. 


@ SALES of all lead and zine pigments 
were higher in 1935 than in 1934, ac- 
cording to statistics released by the U. 
S. Bureau of Mines. The upward trend 
in lead pigments marked a continuation 
of that in 1934 while the trend in zinc 
pigments was a reversal of the down- 
ward movement in 1934. The average 
values received by producers of virtually 
all pigments declined in 1935, those of 
zine falling more than lead. Tonnage in- 
creases in sales, however, were suf- 
ficiently large to bring about higher total 
values of all pigments. The total value 
of lead pigments was $28,064,000 in 1935 
compared with $24,002,000 in 1934, an 
increase of 17 percent. The total value 
of zine pigments was $26,500,000 in 1935 
compared with $24,106,000 in 1934, an 
increase of 10 percent. 

The lead pigments as a whole enjoyed 
their best year since 1930. Sales of white 
lead (dry and in oil) registered the larg- 
est proportionate increase in 1935 but 
this industry had suffered more severely 
than the others. Whereas sales of white 
lead were the highest recorded since 1931, 
those of red lead were the largest since 
1930 and those of litharge were the 
largest since 1929. 

There were noteworthy increases of 14 
and 46 percent, respectively, in sales of 
zine oxide and leaded zinc oxide in 1935, 
following declines of 12 and 10 percent, 
respectively, in 1934. Sales of zinc ox- 
ide were the largest recorded since 1930 
and those of leaded zine oxide have been 
exceeded in only two or three previous 
years. The average prices for French 
process zinc oxide were reduced sharply 
in early October, 1935. Lithopone sales 
were 10 percent higher in 1935 than in 


1934 and were the largest recorded since 
1930. 


— Personals —— 


E. T. Stannard, president, Kennecot 
Copper Corporation, and L. S. Cates, 
president, Phelps Dodge Corporation, 
were recently awarded the Degree of 
Doctor of Engineering by the Michigan 
College of Mining and Technology. 


George C. Dillman will be inaugurated 
as president of the Michigan College of 
Mining and Technology, at Houghton, 
Mich., on August 6. 
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James F. Callbreath, Secretary Emeri- 
tus, The American Mining Congress, left 
Washington late in July to spend sev- 
eral months at his ranch in the San Luis 
Valley, Alamosa, Colo. He will attend 
the annual meeting of the Western Divi- 
sion of the organization, in Denver Sep- 
tember 28 to October 3. 


A. E. Carlton, Cleveland Cliffs Iron 
Company, has been reelected president 
of the American Wholesale Coal Asso- 
ciation. 


T. H. Millsop has been elected presi- 
dent of the Weirton Steel Company. 

Speakers on the program of the Min- 
eral Section of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, at its annual meeting scheduled 
for the last week in August at Boston, 
are: Donald A. Richberg, who speaks on 
“Critical Problems of Industrial Con- 
trol”; C. F. Hosford, chairman Bitumi- 
nous Coal Commission, who speaks upon 
“Price Regulation in the Bituminous 
Coal Industry Under Federal Law”; a 
debate on the Guffey bill will be partici- 
pated in by J. L. Steinbugler and J. V. 
Norman. 


Lewis W. Douglas, vice president, 
American Cyanamid Corporation, former 
Director of the Budget, recently under- 
went a serious operation, and is now re- 
cuperating satisfactorily. 


Godfrey M. S. Tait announces his af- 
filiation with the law firm of Moyle & 
Wilkinson, No. 1109 Earle Building, 
Washington, D. C., in a consulting ca- 
pacity. Captain Tait has for years made 
an intensive study of the relations be- 
tween the Government and the coal in- 
dustry, both in private practice, as well 
as a Government representative, on such 
controversial subjects as taxation, price 
regulation, freight charges, etc. On the 
formation of the National Coal Board of 
Arbitration last year Captain Tait was 


unanimously chosen to act as chairman, 
which post he held until the decision of 
the Supreme Court holding NRA uncon- 
stitutional, automatically dissolved the 
board. 


H. Foster Bain has returned from the 
Far East and will be associated for the 
summer in certain professional work 
with Samuel H. Dolbear and Lawrence 
B. Wright, mining engineers and geolo- 
gists at 17 Battery Place, New York 
City. 


Julian D. Conover, Secretary, The 
American Mining Congress, has recently 
been at Denver, Colo.; El Paso, Tex.; 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Los Angeles, Calif.; San 
Francisco, and the Mother Lode District 
of California; Seattle, Wash,; Boise, 
Idaho; Butte, Mont.; Salt Lake City, 
Utah; where he has conferred with min- 
ing men in regard to the coming metal 
mining meeting at Denver. He will visit 
the Tri-State Lead and Zinc fields before 
returning to the Washington head- 
quarters. 


Dr. John Wellington Finch, director, 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, will be a speaker 
at the Western Division meeting of the 
American Mining Congress. 


Lawrence B. Wright and Samuel H. 
Dolbear have jointly been designated as 
consulting engineers to the Anglo Amer- 
ican Mining Corp., Ltd. This company 
operates the Yellow Aster mine at 
Randsburg, Calif., and also the Oceanic 
quicksilver mine in California. 


Scott G. Lamb, of the Anthracite In- 
stitute, has resigned from that organ- 
ization to become associated with White- 
ley and Buckalew, Inc., in charge of 
their Philadelphia office at 123 South 
Broad Street. He will assume his new 
duties on August 15. 


Robert T. Banks, northwest manager 
of the Sullivan Machinery Company in 
Spokane for the past 16 years, has been 
transferred to become division manager 
for the company at Claremont, N. H. 
Mr. Banks was an honored guest this 
week at a meeting of the Northwest 
Mining Association where he was pre- 
sented with a gold watch chain and a 
gold prospector’s pick. J. A. Neslege, of 
Salt Lake City will succeed Mr. Banks 
in Spokane. 


—Died— 


J. A. Page, of the Carbon Fuel Com- 
pany and for many years secretary of 
the Y. M. C. A. work sponsored by the 
company at its Decota, W. Va., mines, 
died on July 12. Mr. Page was overcome 
by heat while on a visit to Jackson, Mich. 


Silver at the 
Cross Roads 
(Continued from page 19) 


a long time to reach its objective. With 
both friends and critics assailing the 
Silver Purchase Act, silver is definitely 
at the “cross-roads” of its destiny. Those 
who have advocated the wider use of 
the white metal should not be discour- 
aged by the apparent lack of tangible 
benefits during the past year. Naturally, 
the domestic silver producers desire 
higher world silver prices, but this goal 
may only be reached by reinstatement 
of silver into its proper place interna- 
tionally. A mere subsidy by the govern- 
ment to the silver mines of the United 
States would at best be only a tempo- 
rary measure. 

The rehabilitation of silver, through 
its permanent addition to the metallic 
money-base of the world, appears to be 
justified and it is, therefore, to be hoped 
that ultimately it will be accomplished. 
This will be a definite aid to the silver 
producer, but its accomplishment can- 
not be justified for that reason alone. 


O. C. Hoffman, Pres. Established 1902. 


—CONTRACTORS— 


PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 


L. H. Hoffman, Treas. 


HOFFMAN: BROS :DRILLING:CO. 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 


Our specialty—Testing bituminous coal lands 
Satisfactory cores guaranteed 


UNIVERSAL VIBRATING 
SCREENS 


Popular the World Over—Highest in Effi- 
ciency. Lowest in Cost. Write for Catalog 


WNIVERSAL VIBRATING STREEN CO. 


VENTILATING COMPANY 


ZELIENOPLE 


Fans and. Blowers 
Ventilating Engineering Service 


RACINE ~ ~— WISCONSIN 
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We Look Into the Earth 


By using Diamond Core Drills. 
We prospect Coal and Mineral 
Lands in any part of North or 
South America. 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Drilling Contractors 
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The Manufacturers Viewpoint 


@ THE PORTABLE LAMP AND 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 72 First 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., has recently 
developed two new and original first-aid 
products for the mining industry. They 
include a heated first-aid cabinet, espe- 
cially designed for better care of the 
injured, and a combination splint and 
stretcher board for more efficient han- 
dling of the injured. The cabinet, made 
of 22 gauge sheet steel, in safety green, 
is 54 in. in height, 27 in. wide and 12 in. 
deep. The upper portion of the cabinet 
has a steel shelf for holding eight hot 
sand bags for shock treatment. The shelf 
is perforated and the bags are kept 
heated at all times by two 75-watt 
lamps underneath the shelf. The lower 
portion of the cabinet has the necessary 
compartments for storing first-aid ma- 
terials. Clean dry storage space, for 
sterile dressings, is provided by means 
of a patented dust-proof inner door 
which has withstood a laboratory test 
of dust blown at high velocity for three 
hours. Two keys are provided with each 
cabinet. 


The combination splint and stretcher 
board has many advantages over the 
regular army type canvas stretcher. 
The board is made of clear poplar and is 
7 ft. long, 17 in. wide and 1% in. thick. 
It is heavily cross-braced and provided 
with insulated feet which keep the board 
elevated off the floor or ground. In ad- 
dition to three hand-holes along either 
side of the board, for transportation 
purposes, there are six additional slots, 
scientifically placed in such a way that 
when triangular bandages are put in the 
slots and the patient is firmly bound to 
the board, he automatically receives the 
best attention for first-aid treatment of 
fractured spine, pelvis, thigh, leg, ankle 
and knee. The boards are strong and 
durable, there is nothing to wear out and 
the manufacturer claims the stretcher- 
board will save suffering, splints and 
dressings. 


@ HARRY J. KICHERER has been ap- 
pointed works manager by the American 
Hoist & Derrick Co., of St. Paul, Minn. 
Mr. Kicherer comes from the Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. He was for- 
merly a St. Paul man, having previously 
been with the Russell Grader Co., before 
it was absorbed by Caterpillar. He 
graduated as a mechanical engineer from 
the University of Iowa and has had 20 
years of practical experience in the 
manufacturing of construction equip- 
ment, road machinery and other mechan- 
ical products. He is a member and past 
chairman of the Northwest Chapter of 
the American Society of Metals. 


@ SULLIVAN MACHINERY COM- 
PANY announces a new bulletin on 
their line of Unitair Compressors. The 
Unitair is a two-stage, completely air 
cooled, V-type, single acting stationary 
compressor incorporating many ad- 
vanced features in compressor design. 
The ability to install in a short time, 
ability to operate on little foundation, 
designed for 24-hour service and other 
features such as Micro-lift valves, all- 
at-once inspection. Available in four 
sizes to 400 C. F. M. displacement and 
for any kind of drive: built-in electric 
motor; direct connection or V-belt drive 
from motors and gasoline, distillate or 
diesel power units. Bulletin 88-0 is 
available upon request to Sullivan Ma- 
chinery Company, Dept. 21, Michigan 
City, Indiana. 


@ ONE of three large coal handling 
grab buckets furnished by Robins Con- 
veying Belt Company, under a recent 
contract for replacing the former buck- 
ets on unloading towers at three ports 
on the Great Lakes. These buckets are 
unique in the relation of live-load to 
dead load. The former buckets, which 
these will replace, each weighed 20,000 
Ibs., and carried a load of 20,000 lbs. of 
coal, Each of the new buckets, operat- 
ing with no additional power or speed, 
will handle 24,000 lbs. of coal without in- 
creasing the total load on the hoisting 
lines. The total weight of one of the 
new buckets is slightly under 17,000 Ibs. 
The height of the bucket when closed is 
13 ft. 4 in. and the open bucket has a 
spread between jaws of 18 ft. 10 in. 

The increased efficiency of about 20 
percent obtained with these buckets is 
due partly to the use of alloy metals 
throughout and partly to the advanced 
and improved engineering. 


AUGUST, 1936 


@ ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., of 
Milwaukee, Wis., announces a new piece 
of machinery designated as a Blade Mill. 
It is a special development for washing, 
disintegrating, and cleaning ores, stone 
and other products containing a large 
amount of clay, slime, or other materials 
that are detrimental to subsequent proc- 
esses of treatment. The inner periphery 
of the mill is provided with a series of 
quick-removable log washer type teeth, 
arranged for angular adjustment on spe- 
cial bases to which the teeth are attached. 
The disintegration is effected by com- 
bined cutting and rolling action in water 
within the mill. It is said to have a 
much wider application than the conven- 
tional log washer, as it can handle mate- 
rial up to 12 inches or larger in size. The 
mill is arranged for variable speed and 
variable pulp level. The combination of 
angular adjustment of blades, with vari- 
able depth of pulp and speed, provides 
unusual flexibility. It has a wide range 
of adaptability both for the treatment of 
ores and in the aggregates industry. The 
results of operating units lead to the ex- 


pectation of the abandonment of the log 
washer. 


@ TO better facilitate the handling of 
increased activities in the Southwest, the 
Marion Steam Shovel Company, Marion, 
Ohio, is opening an office in San Antonio, 
Tex. Paul E. Piersol will be in charge. 
Temporarily, Mr. Piersol’s headquarters 
will be with Motor Equipment Corpora- 
tion, 419 N. Flores Street. Motor Equip- 
ment Corporation has recently taken over 
the distributorship of Marion Excavators 
for Texas and New Mexico, which will 


embrace Marion’s Southwestern terri- 
tory. 


@ THE AHLBERG BEARING COM- 
PANY announces the issuance of a new 
loose-leaf catalog containing complete 
engineering specifications on its new CJB 
Pillow Block (and other mounted ball- 
bearings) which was first presented to 
the public at the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ exhibit at Cleveland. The 
booklet also contains complete data on 
the company’s line of ball-bearings. A 
special edition has been prepared exclu- 
sively for coal mines which contains ap- 
plication data on ball-bearings as applied 
to various mine equipment. A request 
directed to the general offices of 321 East 
29th Street, Chicago, or to any of its 28 
branch warehouses will bring a copy by 
return mail. 
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ELECTRICIAN: We wont SA Series Brushes 


because they keep our maintenance costs low 


@ Operators of electrical equipment watch overall 
costs—machine maintenance as well as brush cost. 
They specify “SA” Series Brushes because the five 
grades, with graduated performance characteristics, 
permit selection, for every machine, on the basis of 
good commutation, good brush life and low main- 
tenance expense. 

@ “SA” Series Brushes are designed, primarily, to 
meet the severe demands 
of heavy duty service. This 
they do, successfully and 
economically. They also 
insure economy in the 
operation of all types of 
commutating equipment 


adapted to the use of 


electro-graphitic grades. 


There is a National Pyramid Brush for every 
class of service 
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modern 
Coal Preparation 
requires .. 


Modern Tipples 

Remodeling Existing Tipples 
Crusher Installations 
Screening and Mixing Plants 


Coal Washeries—Types to Suit Your 
Requirements 


Coal Cleaning by Air Process 


Combination Wet and Dry Cleaning 
Plants 


Dedusting Plants 
Revolving Dumps 
Car Feeders 


Whatever your preparation needs may be, our engi- 

neers can find the proper answer. We invite you 

to make liberal use of our consulting service and 
testing plan and laboratory. 


Roberts and Schaefer Co. 


ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 


1110 Wrigley Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


3883 Beachwood Blvd. Box 55 


514 Ninth Avenue P. O. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. DENVER, COLO. 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
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THE SHORTEST 
— DISTANCE 


... The shortest distance to an increase in efficiency 
is through cooperative effort... From the men in the 
shops to the officials in the business offices .. . this 
element of coordination should be in effect... 


.. +» The American Mining Congress has promoted 
such principles for 38 years. In so doing we have 
led in the fight for better marketing and for higher 
standards of production . . . for conservation . . . for 
mechanization and for increased safety of mining 
operations. Through our publications and our 
yearly expositions we have promoted this element 
of coordination of efforts ... 


..» The shortest method of keeping abreast of legis- 
lative news ... of news of the field . . . of general 
production and economic trends is through a mem- 
bership in this great cooperative organization rep- 
resenting your industry... 


. »» Truly it is worth some action on your part to 
investigate our services .. . write us today] 


( he 
American Mining 
Congress 
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you... 


. . GO West this Fall... To the Annual Metal 
Mining Convention and Exposition, to be 
held at the Civic Auditorium, Denver, 
Colo., September 28-October 3... 


. . May we suggest that you make your ar- 
rangements NOW to attend this Annual 
Meeting of Metal Mining men, sponsored 
by the Western Division, The American 
Mining Congress, which will bring together 
representatives of all metal mining districts 
for a discussion of their mutual problems 

. . and will present an unusually fine 
Exposition of Mining Machinery and 
Equipment... 


. Renew old acquaintances... inspect the 
most modern equipment designed to re- 
duce costs, increase safety and efficiency 
... Visit beautiful Colorado at its loveliest 
time—September—and enjoy real western 
hospitality . . . Combine business with 
pleasure... 


The Annual Metal Minin g 


CONVENTION. EXPOSITION 
Western Division 


Americar Mining Congress 


DENVER, COLO. SEPT. 28 - OCT.3 
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